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Educational  News 


Blanchard  and  Smith 


Some  teachers  call  Typing  for  Business  the  “bonus 
book.”  That’s  because  this  textbook  not  only  shows 
students  how  to  typewrite  accurately  and  rapidly 
but  also  teaches  them  to  type  with  confidence  and 
at  full  speed  on  production,  too. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  students  to  learn  how'  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  typewriter  with  fair  accuracy  and  speed.  But 
Typing  for  Business  develops  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  and  speed,  a  vocational  degree.  And  then, 
there’s  that  bonus,  too:  The  student  not  only  de¬ 
velops  that  superior  skill  but  also  learns  to  use  it 
in  production. 


GREGG 


This  achievement  is  obtained  primarily  through 
two  common-sense  elements: 

1.  Use  of  Production  Spirols. 

Instead  of  arranging  application  exercises  in 
monotonous  “blocks,”  the  authors  arranged  Typ¬ 
ing  for  Business  materials  in  spirals.  Thus,  the 
activities  of  consecutive  days’  practice  vary.  The 
difficulty  of  exercises  increases  slowly,  gradually 
through  the  book.  Students  arrive  at  the  end  of 
the  course  with  all  application  skills  fresh. 

2.  Use  of  Production  Practice  Materials. 

A  major  contribution  of  Typing  for  Business:  The 
use  of  identical  business  material  for  both  skill 
building  and  skill  applying.  The  learner  builds  his 
speed  and  accuracy  on  business  copy  and  then  uses 
that  same  copy  for  production  exercises — that’s 
how  he  learns  so  easily  to  use  his  full  skill  in  real 
business  production. 

TYPING  FOR  BUSINESS 
by  Blanchard  and  Smith 

is  available  In  a  variety  of  editions  to  fit  your  needs:  a  one- 
term,  a  one-year,  on  advanced-year,  and  a  complete  two- 
year  text.  Pads  of  forms,  production  tests,  and  a  teacher's 
manual  are  also  available. 

Write  to  your  nearest  Gregg  office  for  examina¬ 
tion  copies  of  any  of  these  books. 
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business  scene 

■  Government  Economy  —  Despite 
the  show  of  economy-mindedness  in 
Congress,  spending  prospects  haven’t 
been  changed  much,  nor  are  they 
likely  to. 

Members  of  both  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  are  being  prodded  constantly  by 
letters  from  back  home  asking  for 
cuts  in  Truman’s  $42.4  billion  bud¬ 
get.  Congressmen  are  in  favor  of 
saving  some  money,  to  be  sure.  But 
so  many  of  them  are  backing  elec¬ 
tion-year  spending  projects  that  a 
ganging-up  to  force  a  big  reduc¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

There’s  another  anti-economy  fac¬ 
tor  coming  into  the  picture,  too: 
Unemployment  is  rising,  and  official 
Government  estimates,  not  yet  made 
public,  put  the  total  at  about  5  mil¬ 
lion  by  midyear  and  maybe  6  million 
by  yearend.  You  will  see  this  fact 
being  used  in  Congress  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  big  spending  cuts. 

■  Social  Security  Expansion — In  an¬ 
other  month  or  two.  Social  Security 
extension  to  about  11  million  more 
persons  seems  to  be  in  the  cards.  The 
Senate  bill  pretty  well  follows  the 
outline  of  the  bill  the  House  ap¬ 
proved  last  year. 

Coverage  will  be  given  to  self- 
employed,  professionals,  local-gov¬ 
ernment  workers,  employees  of 
many  nonprofit  organizations,  more 
food-industry  workers,  more  sales¬ 
men,  and  educators.  Moreover,  all- 
over  benefits  will  be  upped  about  50 
per  cent. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  changes 
j  will  become  effective  next  January 
1.  That  means  a  payroll-tax  in- 
I  crease  for  employers  and  for  em¬ 
ployees  making  over  $3,000.  The 
tax  now  stops  at  that  level;  but, 
under  the  new  law,  it  may  apply  to 
incomes  up  to  $3,600,  maybe  $4,000. 
Business  is  giving  the  bill  consid¬ 


erable  support.  The  larger  Social 
Security  pensions  will  take  some  of 
the  heat  off  demands  for  big  com¬ 
pany  pensions. 

■  Status  of  Television  —  Educators 
are  viewing  with  mingled  interest 
and  alarm  the  spectacular  growth 
of  television.  A  survey  in  one  com¬ 
munity  showed  school  children 
v/hose  parents  had  TV  sets  were 
spending  about  23  hours  a  week 
televiewing — the  equivalent  of  see¬ 
ing  a  double-feature  movie  every 
evening. 

With  so  many  TV  broadcasts  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  of  radio — includ¬ 
ing  crime,  mystery,  and  Westerns — 
educators  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  with  (a)  competition 
with  home  study,  (b)  misdirection 
of  young  interests,  (c)  physical  de¬ 
velopment  of  children,  and  (d) 
general  absence  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

All  of  which  makes  a  review  of 
current  status  of  TV  pertinent. 

•  Size  of  Industry.  Production 
of  television  sets  hit  about  2V^  mil¬ 
lion  last  year  and  is  now  running  at 
the  rate  of  about  4  million  a  year. 
About  4  million  sets  are  in  use  now. 
The  industry  estimates  that  by  next 
January  there  will  be  8  million  sets 
in  use.  That’s  one  set  for  5^/2  families 
in  America.  New  York  City  alone 
has  bought  nearly  a  million  sets. 

Major  cities,  where  more  TV 
broadcasting  is  conducted,  lead  in 
number  of  sets,  naturally.  In  New 
York  City,  26  per  cent  of  the  homes 
already  have  TV  sets;  in  Chicago,  22 
per  cent;  in  Los  Angeles,  25  per 
cent;  in  the  ten  top  U.  S.  cities,  an 
average  of  21  per  cent.  Compare 
those  figures  with  the  percentage  of 
homes  having  radios:  90  per  cent. 
The  growth  of  television  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  rate  of  growth  of  radio. 

In  1949,  the  industry  sold  about 
2^/2  million  sets  at  an  average  retail 
price  of  $320,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  is  continuing  at  about  an  $800  - 


million-a-year  level  of  production. 

The  industry  feels,  however,  that 
big-city  markets  are  nearly  satu¬ 
rated  and  is  driving  for  expansion 
of  networks  and  opening  of  new 
stations  to  enlarge  the  market.  Too, 
prices  are  expected  to  drop  about 
5  to  10  per  cent  a  year  for  each  of 
the  next  five  years;  and  that  reduc¬ 
tion,  too,  will  enlarge  the  market. 

•  TV  Broadcasting.  There  are 
now  99  television  stations  in  opera¬ 
tion,  reaching  areas  that  contain  28 
million  of  America’s  43  million 
households.  Nine  or  10  more  sta¬ 
tions  are  due  to  go  on  the  air  in 
1950,  enlarging  the  figure  to  32  of 
the  43  million. 

Financially,  only  a  handful  of  sta¬ 
tions  are  operating  at  a  profit 
(WICU,  Erie;  WTVN,  Columbus; 
WDTV,  Pittsburgh;  WARD,  New 
York  City) ;  but  several  more  expect 
to  get  out  of  the  red  in  1950.  Op¬ 
timism  is  rampant,  even  in  the  net¬ 
work  business,  which  is  still  losing 
heavily — despite  an  income  of  $12 
million  in  1949. 

•  TV  Advertisers.  U.  S.  adver¬ 
tisers  are  coming  over  to  TV  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  Rorabaugh  Re¬ 
ports,  a  TV  statistical  service,  says 
that  between  September  and  De¬ 
cember  of  last  year,  the  number  of 
local  retailers  using  TV  advertising 
jumped  from  1,141  to  1,800.  Mean¬ 
while,  national-regional  spot  cam¬ 
paigns  increased  from  337  to  427, 
sponsored  network  shows  from  59 
to  89. 

Network  advertisers  on  TV  have 
fallen  pretty  much  in  line  with  what 
you  find  in  radio.  Food  and  food 
products  are  taking  most  time  on 
TV  nets,  followed  by  cigarettes  and 
tobacco.  Automotive,  radio,  and  TV 
sets  are  in  a  tie  for  third  place. 

•  Summary.  The  hardest  thing 
to  grasp  about  television  is  simply 
the  fact  that  it  has  arrived.  Trouble 
is,  ever  since  the  industry  got  under 
way  people  have  been  talking  about 
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it  in  the  future  tense — or  errone¬ 
ously  saying  it  was  here  when  it 
wasn’t.  Today,  it’s  here  with  a  bang. 
And  few  teachers  are  ready  to  cope 
with  it. 

■  Things  Businessmen  Talk  About — 

•  Although  some  stores  are  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  Government’s  re¬ 
laxation  of  credit  requirements,  most 
big  retailers  agree  with  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  Midwestern  department 
store  who  said:  “I’m  a  merchant,  not 
a  banker.  And  I  want  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  credit.”  What  free¬ 
wheeling  credit  you  find  is  mostly  in 
furniture  and  a  few  heavy  appli¬ 
ances,  such  as  radios,  washers,  re¬ 
frigerators. 

•  The  prefahricated-housing  in¬ 
dustry  is  making  good  headway.  A 
number  of  manufacturers  now  have 
good  houses  under  the  $6,000  tag. 
Big  hitch  at  present:  No  prefab 
makers  have  as  yet  an  adequate 
dealer-distribution  or  dealer-financ¬ 
ing  plan. 

•  After  watching  the  Farrington 
Manufacturing  Company  enjoy  the 
absence  of  competition  in  the  de¬ 
partment-store  charga-plate  busi¬ 
ness  and  even  selling  Farrington  the 
equipment  for  making  the  charga- 
plates,  Addressograph  -  Multigraph 
has  moved  into  the  field  on  its  own 
with  “Credit  Plates.” 

•  Has  mechanical  refrigeration 
made  the  ice  business  disappear? 
Not  at  all.  Ice  sales  have  doubled  in 
last  twenty-five  years — have  in¬ 
creased  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
million  tons  a  year.  Reason:  bever¬ 
age  markets,  commercial  uses,  pro¬ 
motion.  Newest  gadget  surprises 
even  ice  makers:  a  vending  machine 
to  sell  ice  cubes  is  going  over  big. 


PEOPLE 


■  Business  Advancement  —  W.  G. 
Turquand  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  of  Underwood’s 
typewriter  division,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  W.  F.  Arnold, 
vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Turquand  has  a  record  of 
twenty-four  years’  service  with 
Underwood,  unbroken  save  for  a 
leave  during  the  war  when  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  government’s  type¬ 
writer  procurement  program.  He  is 
now  directing  the  sales  activities  of 
the  company’s  standard,  electric,  and 
noiseless  typewriters  in  the  United 
States. 

•  Ediphone's  Harry  Bowser,  re¬ 
cently  upped  from  manager  of  the 
firm’s  school  department  to  director 
of  sales  training  for  Thomas  A.  Edi- 


Dr.  Charles  B.  Hicks 
.  .  .  Technical  Vocabularies 


W.  G.  Turquand  .  .  .  selling  Underwoods 


son.  Incorporated,  has  a  successor: 
Genevieve  Hamilton,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  graduate,  former  Connecticut 
high  school  instructor,  in  recent 
years  educational  representative 
for  Ediphone  in  New  England. 

•  Gregg  has  announced  a  triple¬ 
pass  realignment  of  managerial  as¬ 
signments:  Robert  I.  LaDow  has 
become  manager  of  Gregg’s  San 
Francisco  office,  succeeding  Henry 
Boer,  who  has  become  assistant 
manager  of  Gregg’s  huge  Chicago 
office,  succeeding  Lauren  O.  Lind- 
STROM,  who  has  come  to  Gregg’s 
New  York  executive  offices  as  Sales 
Promotion  Manager. 

■  Honors — 

•  John  N.  Given,  for  many  years 
supervisor  of  business  education  in 
Los  Angeles  and  now  public- rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  schools  of  that 
city,  was  conferred  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by  the  Cili- 
fornia  College  of  Commerce  (Long 
Beach,  California)  at  its  midwinter 
commencement. 


H  Doctorate — Charles  B.  Hicks,  of 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus 
Ohio,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  from 
University  of  Michigan.  Disserta-  I 

tion:  “A  Study  of  the  Essential  ' 

Technical  Business  Vocabulary  of  ' 

General  Business  Education,”  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  John  M.  Trvtten  ' 

February,  1950.  ’  j 

■  Promotions — 

•  Clyde  W.  Humphrey,  research 
specialist  in  the  Business  Education 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  since  1943,  has  by  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  had  his  responsibilities 
expanded:  He  is  now  (a)  the  Serv¬ 
ice’s  national  Specialist  for  Teacher 
Education  and  (b)  Program  Special¬ 
ist  for  the  Pacific  Region  (Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Hawaii,  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming). 

•  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  director  of  ‘ 

business  teacher-training  at  Florida 
State  University,  has  been  appointed 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment.  ' 

■  Retirement  —  W.  W.  Charters, 
famous  “curriculum  engineer”  and 
director  of  research  at  Stephens  Col¬ 
lege,  has  retired  after  twenty-eight 
years  of  service  to  the  institution. 

Said  Doctor  Charters  at  a  conclave 
on  “educational  engineering”  called 
in  his  honor,  “I  predict  a  change  of 
emphasis  in  the  next  half  century  in 
the  field  of  education.  The  shift  will 
be  from  the  exploration  of  educa¬ 
tional  ideas  and  concepts  to  the 
development  of  techniques  for  put¬ 
ting  them  into  practice.  .  .  .  The 
child  is  the  thing;  ideas  are  tools. 

It  is  easier  to  make  atom  bombs  than 
to  make  a  superior  citizen.” 


GROUPS 


■  Tri-State  in  Cleveland — Members 
of  the  Tri-State  (Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  West  Virginia)  Business 
Education  Association  are  lucky: 
They  have  in  store  for  them  a  con¬ 
vention  program  so  remarkably 
good  that  they  ought  to  attend  en 
masse  the  two-day  meeting  at 
Cleveland’s  Hotel  Statler  on  April 
14  and  15. 

•  Friday’s  opener  is  (we  believe, 
for  the  first  time  in  Tri-State  his¬ 
tory)  a  full-scale  banquet,  plus  four 
demonstrations,  plus  a  ball: 

'  'w# 

6: 30 — Banquet,  with  Tri-State  Presi¬ 
dent  C.  A.  Neale  as  Toastmaster. 

8:15  —  Teaching  demonstrations, 
with  pupils  from  John  Hay  and  West 
Tech  High  Schools: 

(a)  Teaching  Simplified  Shorthand 
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THE  ilHJUSTAKlE  TIPIIIU  ]m 

lor  Cconomy.  Sudg^etA 


Good  news  for  departments  with  limited  budgets  for 
typewriting  equipment:  You  can  obtain  adjustable  typ¬ 
ing  tables  at  the  normal  price  of  a  typing  table  only! 

For  only  $16.70,  f.b.b.  Hammond,  Indiana,  you  can 
obtain  a  typing  table  with  all  the  adjustment  features 
of  our  famous  de  luxe  model! 

This  new  model  is  18  inches  wide,  is  34  inches  long, 
and  stands  27  inches  from  the  floor.  The  “elevator” 
instantly  adjusts  the  height  of  the  typewriter  to  any 
height  from  26  to  30  inches  from  the  floor.  The  table  is 
I  made  of  lifelong-lasting  Indiana  white  oak,  finished  in 
i  glistening  golden  oak.  The  tapered  legs  are  sturdy.  The 
table  has  a  positively  rigid  construction;  it  is  vibration 
free.  To  reduce  your  shipping  costs,  the  tables  are 
'  shipped  “knocked  down”;  but  they  are  easily  assembled. 
The  shipping  weight  of  the  table  is  36  pounds. 

The  Adjustable  Typing  Table  lacks  the  “apron”  and 
the  useful  shelf  of  our  de  luxe  office  model ;  but  it  has  all 
the  adjustability  of  the  de  luxe  model,  the  easy-turning 
adjustment  knob,  the  helpful  scale.  This  table  will  help 
your  students  type  better,  faster,  more  accurately,  more 
productively,  and  with  less  fatigue. 

In  the  past  two  years  over  two  thousand  high  schools 
j  and  colleges  have  “adopted”  Hammond  adjustable  type¬ 
writing  desks.  The  teachers  in  those  schools  have  found 
that  use  of  this  desk,  with  the  built-in  “elevator”  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter,  has 
justified  their  expectations:  Students  do  type  faster. 
Students  do  type  more  accurately.  Students  do  type 
with  less  fatigue,  with  more  production.  As  one  teacher 
'  wrote  us,  “Your  adjustable  desk  is  a  real  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  aid.  You  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  better 
progress  in  learning  to  type.” 

Write  to  us  today.  Get  full  information  about  this 
modern  teaching  and  learning  aid.  Ask  for  a  copy  of 
i  the  research  study,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter  Height,” 
I  too.  Act  today  to  help  your  students  tomorrow. 


ItMHOIIID  DESK 

S248  Hohman  Avenue  # 


COMPMV 

Hammond,  Indiana 


The  Adjustable  Table,  Model  140,  costs 
only  $16.70  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Our  De  Luxe  Desk,  Model  No.  101,  costs 
$28.50,  f.o.b.  Hammond,  Indiana. 


This  coupon  can  open  the  door  to  more 
effective  teaching  of  typewriting 


Hammond  Desk  Company  BEW  | 

5248  Hohman  Avenue  I 

Hammond,  Indiana  j 

Please  send  me:  I 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter  ! 

Height.”  I 

□  Complete  information  about  all  Ham-  J 

mond  desks.  I 

□  Complete  information  about  Table  ! 

Model  140.  I 

Name .  I 

School  .  I 

Address .  I 

- 1 
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the  new  Super-Speed 

SMITH-CORONA! 


Its  rimless  CoXorspeed  Keys  actually  the  carriage  back  and  forth ...  Its  sim 


*’cup”  your  students’  fingertips  —  pre¬ 
vent  slipping  and  broken  fingernails 
...  Its  non-skip,  non-jam  action  cuts 
down  mistakes  and  interruptions  .  .  . 
Its  Master  Tab  Clear  Key  clears  all  tab 
stops  instantly  —  there’s  no  dragging 


pie  Automatic  Margin  Set  lets  students 
set  both  margins  with  one  hand  in  one 
second... and  its  widely-spaced  typebars 
won’t  clog  with  erasures  and  dirt!  Like 
to  hear  more.^  Just  call  in  your  Smith- 
Corona  representative. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE  TYPEWRITERS 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 
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by  the  Functional  Method  (Miss 

Goldie  Thow). 

(b)  Teaching  for  Proficiency  in  the 
Use  of  Calculating  Machines  (Miss 
I  Maxine  Gehres). 

'  (c)  Teaching  Simplified  Shorthand 

by  the  Manual  Method  (Miss  Hazel 
Fitzgerald). 

(d)  Teaching  for  Speed  and  Ac¬ 
curacy  on  Electric  Typewriters  (Miss 
Lucy  Cott). 

9:30 — Music,  entertainment,  and 
dancing. 

I  •  Saturday  starts  off  with  the  tra- 
'  ditional  Tri-State  breakfast,  a  10:00 
election  of  officers,  and  a  10:30 
fprum  on  the  convention  theme, 
“Imperative  Needs  of  Business  Stu¬ 
dents.”  Participants  in  the  forum 
are  Dr.  G.  Derwood  Baker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Education;  Dr.  Harry  I.  Good, 
acting  superintendent  of  Buffalo 
schools;  and  David  R,  Forrest,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs  Iron  Company. 

Following  these  sessions,  there’s 
a  12: 15  luncheon  followed  by  an  ad- 
1  dress  by  eloquent  Dale  Brown,  as¬ 
sistant  vice-president  in  charge  of 
public  relations  (hence,  topic:  “Get¬ 
ting  Along  with  People”)  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

I  •  BEW  has  observed  Tri-State 
programs  for  many  years,  judges 
!  this  to  be  the  best  yet. 

■  Eastern  in  Boston  —  With  one  of 
the  biggest  rosters  of  participants  in 
its  history,  the  Eastern  Business 
Education  Association  should  draw 
a  record  attendance  at  its  Boston 
convention  on  April  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 
Having  already  outlined  the  pro- 
I  gram  (March  issue)  and  believing 
that  many  persons  attend  conven¬ 
tions  to  hear  people  and  personali¬ 
ties  rather  than  specific  speeches, 
BEW  provides  here  a  directory  of 
convention  participants  and  the 
hours  at  which  their  particular 
meetings  are  scheduled  to  begin. 

'  Alexander,  Fred  M.,  Friday,  3:15 
I  Alexander,  W.  H.,  Thnraday  banquet 
'  Balboni,  Marion  R.,  Thursday,  3 :30 
Barber,  Anson  B.,  Friday,  3:15 
Barbour,  John,  Thursday,  3:30 
Beckley,  Donald  K.,  Thursday,  3:30 
Berriman,  Jane,  Friday,  3:15 
Brcndel,  LeRoy  A.,  Thursday,  3:30 
Brennan,  Agnes,  Friday,  10:45 
Bardett.  C.  Fred,  Friday,  3:15 
Bargeas,  Dorothy  W.,  Friday,  10:45 
Bams,  Helen  F.,  Friday,  7:00 
Caplan.  Samuel  W.,  Friday,  10:00 
Cardillo,  Joseph  A.,  Friday,  10:00 
Carr,  Thomas,  Thursday,  10:00 
Clark,  Kathryn.  Friday,  10:45 
Cohen.  Harry  E..  Thursday,  3:30 
Connelly,  Mary  E.,  Saturday,  9:30 
Cominr.  Hobart  M.,  Thursday,  12:30 
Camaiints,  Charles  D„  Friday,  3:15 
®»»o,  J.  Frank.  Friday,  3:15 
Dots,  Donald,  Thnraday,  3:30 

Thomas  M.,  Friday,  3:15 
Donaldson,  George,  Friday,  10:00 
Dorsey,  James,  Thursday,  3:30 
Driaeoll,  Mary,  Friday.  3:15 
Battwood,  James,  Thursday,  10:00 
f.  Btkhoff,  Lt.  Col.  Harry  C..  Friday.  3:15 
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Ely,  Carolyn,  Thursday,  3:30 
Fidler,  Wendall  B.,  Friday,  10:00 
Fisher,  Sanford,  Thursday,  10:00 
Forkner,  Hamden  L.,  Friday,  8:00  (a.m.) 

Fowler,  Thomas  O.  W.,  Thursday,  2  :00 

Freeman.  M.  Herbert.  Friday,  10:00 

Fries,  Albert  C.,  Friday,  3:15 

Gaynor,  Margaret,  Friday,  10:00 

Gemmeil,  James,  Thursday,  3:30;  Friday,  10:00 

Glazier,  Frank  H.,  Friday,  3:15 

Goodfellow,  Raymond  C.,  Thursday,  3:30 

Gress,  John  J.,  Friday,  10:00 

Haley,  Dennis  C.,  Thursday,  2:00 

Hamilton,  Roger  S..  Friday,  10:00 

Harshaw.  Victor  K..  Friday,  3:15 

Hearn,  Richard,  Thursday,  10:00 

Hecht,  Joseph  C.,  Friday,  10:00 

Hossfield,  George  L..  Friday,  3:15 

Humphrey,  Clyde  W.,  Thursday,  3:30;  Friday, 

10:45 

Husson.  Chesley,  Thursday,  10:00 

Hyde.  E.  Duncan.  Thursday,  3:30 

Iffrig,  Mildred,  Friday,  10:45 

Jackson,  A.  Raymond.  Friday,  3:15 

Jacobs,  Henry  L.,  Friday,  12:30 

Jacobs,  Lloyd  H.,  Thursday,  3:30;  Friday,  10:00 

Johnson,  Arthur.  Friday,  10:00 

Kearny,  Grace,  Friday,  10:00 

Klein,  Abraham,  Friday,  10:00 

Knight.  Rev.  Walter  D.,  Thursday  Banquet 

Kraushar,  Carl,  Friday.  10:00 

Lawton.  Forest  L.,  Thursday,  3:30 

Lessenberry,  D.  D.,  Thursday,  2:00 

McCartan.  John  R..  Friday,  10:00 

McKay,  Mary  I.,  Friday,  10:00 

Mandel,  Rabbi  Irving  A.,  Thursday,  2:00 

March,  Frank  D.,  Friday,  3:15 

Marinaro,  Carthene.  Thursday,  3:30 

Markwick,  Evangeline,  Thursday,  3:30 

Meehan,  James  R.,  Friday,  10:00;  Friday,  3:15 

Metzler,  Bernadette.  Friday,  3:15 

Miller,  Jay  W.,  Friday,  10:00 

Mitchell,  Donald  B.,  Friday,  10:00 

Morrow,  John,  Friday,  10 :45 

Morse,  Wesley  E.,  Friday,  10:00 

Moulton.  Maurine,  Friday,  6:00 

Moulton,  Priscilla  M.,  Friday,  10:00 

Muniz,  Alfredo,  Thursday,  2:00 

Murdough,  Clark  F.,  Thursday,  10:00;  Friday, 

3:15 

Nanassy,  Louis  C.,  Friday,  3:15 

North,  President  Frances  Doub,  Thursday,  2:00; 

Thursday  Banquet;  Saturday,  9:30 
Olsen,  Milton,  Thursday,  3:30 
Packer,  Harry  Q.,  Thursday.  3:30 
Patrick.  A.  S.,  Friday,  3:15 
Permenter,  Olive,  Thursday,  3:30 
Polishook,  William  M.,  Friday,  10:00 
Purvis,  Elgie  G.,  Thursday,  12:30;  Friday,  10:00 
Reed,  Clinton,  Thursday,  3:30 
Reynolds,  Helen,  Thursday,  3:30;  Friday,  10;00 
Richardson.  Paul,  Friday,  10:45 
Roberts,  Matthew,  Friday,  10:00 
Rowe,  John  L.,  Friday,  10:00;  Friday,  12:30; 

Saturday,  9:30 
Ryan.  Mary,  Friday,  10:00 
Salsgiver,  Paul,  Thursday,  3:30 
Shapiro,  Harold,  Friday,  10:00 
Sherlock,  Rev.  Cornelius  T.,  Thursday,  2 :00 
Shilt,  Bernard,  Thursday,  3:30 
Slaughter,  Robert  E.,  Friday.  3:15 
Sluder,  Lester  I.,  Friday.  11:45 
Smith,  Harry,  Friday,  10:00 
Sponseller  Doris,  Thursday,  3 :30 
Stickney,  Rufus,  Friday,  10:00;  Friday,  3;15 
Stone.  Litell,  Thursday,  10:00 
Strony,  Madeline,  Friday,  10:00 
Stuart.  Mary,  Friday,  3:15 
Sullivan.  John  E.,  Thursday,  3:30 
Sweeney,  Clare,  Friday,  10:00 
Taylor.  Pemin  H.  Q..  Friday,  3:15 
Thorp,  Frank  W.,  Friday,  3:15 
Veon,  Dorothy  H.,  Friday,  10:00 
Wagner,  Graydon  C.,  Friday,  3:15 
Waterman,  Marguerite,  Thursday,  3:30 
Wolpert,  Saul,  Friday,  10:90;  Friday,  3:15 
Wood,  Marion,  Saturday,  9:30 
Zeimes,  Herbert  J.,  Thursday,  3:30 

Director  of  the  program  that  co¬ 
ordinates  the  activities  of  these  112 
speakers  and  demonstrators  is  Eve¬ 
lyn  R.  Kulp,  of  Ambler,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  High  School.  Miss  Kulp  is 
assisted  by  John  L.  Rowe,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 


NEW  BEVA  FILMSTRIPS 


However  the  bar>k  balance  and  our 
records  do  not  always  agree  at  the' 
end  of  the  month 


From:  Bank  Reconciliation 


/ 

S 

2 

3 

O 

/ 

0 

.0- 

...  our  n»t  step  is  to  determine  which 
number  in  those  columns  was  inverted. 


From:  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Errors 


From:  Interest,  Port  I 


Preview  prints  are  sent  only  in  response  to 
intent  to  purchase  if  found  satisfadery 
after  teacher  evaluation  or  trial  classroom 
use.  After  two  weeks,  unreturned  prints 
will  be  billed. 


beta,  iac. 


104  W.  61st  St., 
N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  the  checked  silent,  35  mm 
black  and  white  single  frame  filmstrips  on 
a  free  preview  basis: 

□  The  Journal . $5.00 

□  Posting  . $5.00 

Q  How  To  Balance  Accounts  . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Routine  Each  Month . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Year  End  Closing . $5.00 

Q  Controlling  Accounts  . . $5.00 

Q  The  Bonk  Reconciliation 

Statement  . $5.00 

Q  Petty  Cosh  (Imprest  System  and 

Petty  Cosh  Journal) . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Port  I  . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  II  . $5.00 

Q  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Errors— How  to  Locate,  Correct 

and  Avoid  Them .  $7.50 

Q  Secretarial  Etiquette  . $3.50 

Q  Secretaries  With  Wings  . $330 

Q  Miss  Do  and  Miss  Don't  . . $3.50 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . 

L..... ....... ............. 
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TO  SELECT  OR 
REPLACE  . . .  HERE’S 
ALL  YOU  DO 


In  case  of  damage  you  can 
replace  the  Gregg-Approved  point 
in  your  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen  yourself— 
instantly — without  waiting — without  send¬ 
ing  your  pen  back  to  the  factory.  All 
pen  counters  carry  Renew-Points  for 
Esterbrook  Pens. 


COMPLETE  PEN,  $2  and  up 
EXTRA  GREGG  POINTS  (#1555)  35c 


Here’s  a  fountain  pen  that’s  right  down  your  alley. 
The  shape,  the  size,  the  weight,  the  balance,  the 
point,  everything  about  it  was  designed  especially  for 


Gregg  Shorthand. 

Ask  any  expert  about  the  Esterbrook  Fountain 
Pen.  Or  better  still,  try  one  yourself.  Let  your 
own  hand  tell  you  that  an  Esterbrook  with  point 
number  1555  is  the  fountain  pen  with  the  right 
point  for  the  way  you  write  shorthand. 


Send  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  booklet 
No.  6 — ''Facts  everyone  should  know  about 
fountain  pens.** 


Gregg-Approved 
Fountain  Pen 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


Irld 


■  Collegiate  Retailers — New  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Collegiate 
Retailing  Association  is  Professor 
Bishop  Brown,  director  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Other  officers  re-elected,  include: 
Dr.  Wenzil  K.  Dolva,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Jennie  S.  Graham,  secretary; 
and  Behrens  H.  Ulrich,  treasurer. 

The  aim  of  ACRA  is  to  maintain 
and  elevate  standards  of  instruc¬ 
tion  among  schools  and  colleges 
offering  courses  in  retailing  and  to 
broaden  and  diversify  the  present 
day  curricula.  The  organization  is 
beginning  its  second  year;  Charles 
M.  Edwards,  dean  of  New  York 
University’s  School  of  Retailing,  was 
president  last  year. 

I  New  Officers  —  Recently  elected 
officers  of  business-education  sec¬ 
tions  of  state  educational  associa¬ 
tions  include  the  following: 

•  Minnesota — A.  Donald  Beattie, 
St.  Paul,  president;  Evelyn  Deter- 
man,  Minneapolis,  vice-president; 
Audra  Whitford,  St.  Cloud,  secre¬ 
tary;  Harvey  Wagner,  Minneapolis, 
treasurer. 

•  North  Dakota — Helen  White, 
Dickinson,  chairman;  Winetta  La- 
MONT,  Devils  Lake,  vice-chairman; 
and  Mrs.  Earl  Bute,  Wahpeton, 
secretary. 

■  You,  Too,  an  Author — Every  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  who  has  wanted  to  see 
his  name  and  ideas  in  a  yearbook 
now  has  his  chance. 

•  The  1951  American  Business 
Education  Yearbook,  “Improvement 
of  Business  Education  Practices,”  is 
now  in  its  planning  stage,  according 
to  Editor-in-Chief  Albert  C.  Fries. 
And  in  the  plans  is  a  place  for  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  every  classroom 
teacher,  department  head,  super¬ 
visor,  and  teacher  trainer  who  can 
and  will — 

“Send  to  our  chapter  editors  a 
fairly  detailed  description  of  one  or 
more  practices  you  have  found  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

•  The  chapter  editors  and  the 
topics  to  which  they  are  anxious  to 
have  contributions: 

Part  One:  What  Business  Education 
Can  Do  for  Our  Pupils 

I  Exploring  the  Abilities  of  Pupils 
(Gertrude  Forrester,  71  Over- 
neck  Avenue,  Ridgefield  Park, 
New  Jersey) 

II  Improving  the  Fundamental 
Tools  (Vernon  Musselman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky) 

in  Teaching  Pupils  to  Think  (Hari^ 
Huffman,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute) 

IV  Developing  the  Character  and 
Personality  of  Pupils  (Elizabeth 
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VanDerver,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Montclair,  New  Jersey) 

Part  Two:  What  Business  Education 

Can  Do  Through  the  Curriculum 

V  Teaching  for  Basic  Business  Un¬ 
derstandings  (Inez  Ray  Wells, 
Ohio  State  University) 

VI  Teaching  for  the  Office  Occupa¬ 
tions  (Irene  C.  Place,  University 
of  Michigan) 

VII  Teaching  for  the  Distributive 
Occupations  (T.  C.  Brown,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North-  Carolina) 

VIII  Evaluating  Achievement  and  Vo¬ 
cational  Competence  (Helen 
Reynolds,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity) 

IX  Evaluating  the  Curriculum 
(Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Columbia 
University) 

Part  Three:  What  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Can  Do  With  the  Help  of 
Others 

X  Using  Effectively  Community 
Resources  (Lewis  R.  Toll,  Illinois 
State  Normal  University) 

XI  Obtaining  Adequate  Facilities 
and  Equipment  (James  R. 
Meehan,  Hunter  College) 

XII  Improving  the  Teacher  Personnel 
(Marsdon  Sherman,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Chico,  California) 

XIII  Administering  and  Supervising 
the  Program  (Ernest  A.  Zelliot, 
Supervisor  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Des  Moines) 


•  It  is  significant  that  the  chap¬ 
ters  are  being  prepared  by  “editors” 
rather  than  “authors”:  The  Joint 
Publications  Committee  of  NBTA 
and  EBTA,  sponsors  of  the  ABE 
yearbook  series,  is  intent  on  making 
the  volume  “A  manual  of  successful 
and  reconunended  practices  for  the 
improvement  of  business  education 
programs  in  the  schools” — in  all 
types  of  schools,  on  all  levels. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  State  Business  College,  es¬ 
tablished  in  Miami,  Oklahoma,  in 
1927  by  P.  W.  Errebo,  has  been  sold 
by  its  founder  to  James  S.  and  Ed¬ 
win  Gowans  (sons  of  Tulsa  Univer¬ 
sity  Professor  Harry  Gowans). 
State  enrolls  225  students,  is  in  a 
community  of  18,000,  draws  from  28 
nearby  towns,  has  no  local  com¬ 
petitor.  Mr.  Errebo,  who  also  headed 
the  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  Business  Col¬ 
lege  for  24  years  before  founding 
State,  has  retired:  “After  these 
many  years  of  active  work  in  this 
field  of  education,  I  feel  that  we 
should  let  younger  people  take 
over.” 

•  Ohio  State  University  has 


It^s  easier  to  teach  with  a  KARLO 

TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

Now  you  can  show  your  students  the  proper  typing 
techniques  in  view  of  the  entire  class.  Your  teach¬ 
ing  is  easier — student  learning  is  faster  when  a 
Karlo  Stand  is  used  as  a  demonstration  instrument. 

Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  audio-visual 
training  tool,  the  Karlo  Stand  features  a  wide  range 
of  adjustability  from  35  to  48  inches.  The  use  of 
only  3  legs  eliminates  wobble  while  free  rolling 
caster  wheels  make  it  easily  portable  and  permit 
turning  in  all  directions. 

Built  of  all  metal  construction  except  for  wood 
top,  this  convenient  stand  uses  floor  space  equal 
to  approximately  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
machine  it  supports.  Models  are  available  in  several 
enameled  metal  finishes.  Send  coupon  for  full 
details. 

KARL  MFG.  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Avenue,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


SATISFIED  KARLO  USERS  SAY: 

"We  have  found  this  demonstration 
stand  to  be  very  satisfactory  and 
a  most  helpful  aid  to  effective  teach¬ 
ing." — Assistant  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  a  large  midwestern 
university. 

"My  teaching  is  certainly  easier  and 
I’m  sure  that  my  students  are  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  benefits." — Business 
teacher  of  an  eastern  prep  school. 


Karl  Manufacturing  Company 
34  Ionia  Av«.,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on  all 
available  models  of  the  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . STATE . 
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added  a  fifth  year  of  accounting  in¬ 
struction,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration, 
to  open  with  the  fall  quarter  this 
year. 

•  Long  Island  University,  long 
known  for  its  co-operative  training 
program  in  retail  distribution,  by 
which  students  were  prepared  for 
executive  positions  in  department 
stores,  took  a  poll  of  student  body; 
found  that  65  per  cent  planned  to 
enter  business  for  themselves.  Re¬ 
sult:  a  new  course  of  study,  called 
“General  Business,”  which  redirects 
the  co-operative  program  into 
small-business  channels. 

•  Hofstra  College  has  just  been 
given  a  quarter-million  dollars  to 
erect  a  new  building  on  its  campus 
at  Hempstead,  New  York,  for  the  use 
of  business  and  banking  education. 
Undergraduates  in  business  will  use 
it  during  daytime;  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Banking,  during  evenings. 
Donor  is  Emil  R.  Heger  (hence, 
“Heger  Hall”),  German-born  Amer- 
ic£in  citizen  who  came  to  America 
when  six,  had  but  six  years  of  edu¬ 
cation,  worked  as  a  boy  in  a  button 
factory,  became  a  grocery  clerk, 
then  progressed  into  the  insurance 
and  banking  fields  to  become  a 
banking  leader.  He  is  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Malveme. 

■  At  Bryant  College — One  of  the 
new  G.I.’s  enrolled  at  Bryant  Col¬ 
lege  is  Col.  Davis  G.  Arnold,  who 
on  January  1  retired  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  Rhode  Island  VA  head.  Back 
to  refresh  his  studies  in  law,  the 
Colonel,  sixty-six,  will  himself  use 
his  G.I.  rights  and  collect  his  $105 
subsistence  a  month. 

■  Rising  Enrollments  —  Last  year 
business  colleges  reported  a  drop  of 
3  per  cent  in  enrollments,  leading 
many  to  predict  that  peaks  had  been 
turned;  but  figures  on  the  past  fall 
enrollments  indicate  an  average  rise 
of  11  per  cent.  Source  of  data  is 
the  Dean  W.  Geer  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  counselors  for  business 
schools.  Other  findings  in  fall  sur¬ 
vey: 

•  New  enrollments  are  up  14  per 
cent. 

•  Percentage  of  veteran  enroll¬ 
ment  has  dropped  from  last  year’s 
40  to  this  year’s  33;  and  newcomers 
who  are  veterans  number  only  20 
per  cent,  compared  to  25  per  cent 
in  September,  1948. 

•  Half  the  students  enrolled  are 
girls,  but  60  per  cent  of  new  en- 
rollees  are  girls. 

•  Allover  attendance  figures  indi¬ 
cate  the  average  school  is  serving  80 
per  cent  of  its  capacity. 


•  Practically  all  schools  report 
that  position  calls  still  outnumber 
graduates. 

■  Innovations  —  Each  Spring,  BEW 
receives  hundreds  of  bulletins 
about  summer-school  offerings  and 
programs.  Most  of  these  are  con¬ 
densed  in  the  Summer  School  Di¬ 
rectory  on  pages  401-405.  But  of 
special  interest  because  of  their 
unique  programming  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

•  Michigan  is  (a)  repeating  its 
v/ork-experience  program,  reviewed 
in  the  December  issue  of  Business 
Teacher  magazine;  (b)  planning  an 
intensive  series  of  short  methods 
courses,  each  on  different  business 
studies,  that  together  comprise  a  six- 
week  period;  and  (c)  offering  to 
Michigan  teachers  thirty  $150  sum¬ 
mer-school  scholarships.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  to  Dr.  Irene  Place  at  the 
University,  Ann  Arbor. 

•  Summer-job  work-experience 
programs  are  also  being  conducted 
by  Northwestern  University  (write 
to  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Evanston, 
Illinois)  and  by  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  (write  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Hanna, 
Columbus)  on  the  earn-pay,  earn- 
credits  basis.  Other  schools  may  of¬ 
fer,  too:  write  your  favorite  institu¬ 
tion  and  ask. 

•  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  will  offer  an  experi¬ 
mental  class  in  electric  typewriting. 
Instructor  will  be’ John  L.  Rowe. 
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■  Points  of  Comment — 

•  Advertising  expenditures  of  the 
automobile  industry  for  1950  is  an¬ 
ticipated  at  $400  million.  Educators 
compare  that  figure  with  the  $300 
million  that  Congress  has  refused  to 
give  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

•  School  textbooks  cost  only  1.1 
per  cent  of  the  average  per-pupil 
cost  of  public  education. 

■  Teacher  Demand — The  peak  de¬ 
mand  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  will  start  in  1953-54,  build 
up  to  a  rush  in  1957;  for  high  school 
teachers,  in  the  late  1950’s;  for  col¬ 
lege  teachers,  in  the  early  1960’s. 
That’s  the  gist  of  a  new  bulletin, 
“Employment  Outlook  for  Teach¬ 
ers,”  recently  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 
the  figures  are  based  on  both  the 
influx  of  “war  babies”  and  the  rates 
of  teacher  turnover. 

•  Other  Interesting  Data.  In 
1949,  teacher  -  training  institutions 
graduated  only  one-third  enough 


elementary  teachers  —  25,000  as 
against  a  needed  75,000;  but  in  the  ' 
same  year,  the  institutions  graduated 
four  times  as  many  high  school  j 
teachers  as  are  currently  needed.  , 

It  is  worth  noting  that  business 
teachers,  as  a  graduating  group, 
were  exceptions,  as  were  indus¬ 
trial  and  home  economics  teachers; 
in  these  categories,  supply  just  ap¬ 
proximated  need. 

■  Loyalty  Oaths — After  nearly  half 
the  States  have  passed  legislation 
requiring  teachers  to  sign  noncom¬ 
munist  loyalty  oaths,  pressure  has 
stopped. 

•  Three  states  have  witnessed 
their  own  supreme  courts’  declaring 
such  laws  to  be  unconstitutional.  In 
Maryland  (Ober  Law),  New  Jersey,  , 
and  New  York  (Feinberg  Law),  j 
judges  decided  such  laws  (which 
normally  state  that  membership  in 
any  organization  listed  as  subversive 
was  evidence  of  disloyalty)  were 
unconstitutional  because  they  in¬ 
flicted  punishment  without  trial 
and/or  pronounced  guilt  by  asso¬ 
ciation. 

•  The  attempt  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities 
to  investigate  school  texts  fizzled  out 
so  badly  that  the  Committee  let  the 
text-examination  program  die. 

■  The  Big  Events  of  1949 — How  | 

well  do  you  know  what’s  doing  in  I 

education?  As  compiled  by  the  I 

Washington  Educator’s  Dispatch  I 

from  a  survey  among  editors  of  f 

educational  periodicals,  the  five  top 
events  of  1949  were:  I 

1.  Creation  of  the  National  Citi-  i 
zen’s  Commission  for  Public  Schools  5 
— a  group  that  is  initiating  more  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  school  affairs 
through  local  citizens’  advisory  com¬ 
mittees. 

2.  The  open  “letters”  on  Federal  i 
Aid  to  education  exchanged  .by 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  Mrs.  Roose-  2 
velt. 

3.  The  national  observance  of  3 

John  Dewey’s  ninetieth  birthday. 

4.  State  governors’  recognition  of  4 
the  educational  crisis,  as  reflected  in 
their  publication  of  “The  Forty  5 
Eight  State  School  Systems.” 

5.  Start  of  regional  educational  ^ 

programs  in  the  South  and  in  eleven  „ 
western  states.  ^ 

■  George  F.  Zook  to  Retire — George 

F.  Zook  is  the  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  an 
organization  whose  tests,  policies,  ■ 
and  publications  have  had  a  great  | 
impact  on  American  education.  Doc- 
tor  Zook  will  retire  on  June  30  after  * 

fifteen  years  of  service  to  the  or-  ^ 

ganization.  He  will  then  be  sixty-  ^ 
five. 
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THE  BEST  USE  THE  GREGG  OFFICIAL! 


Official  Gregg  Fountain  Pen  Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads  Off icial  Gregg  Shorthand  Notebook 


1.  A  14-carat  ^old  point  exactly  right  (or 
smooth  writing. 

2.  Specially  constructed  barrel — correct 

weight,  length,  balance. 

i.  Proper  ink  flow  for  uniform,  easy-to-read 
outlines. 

Gregg  emblem  on  the  cap — for  immedi¬ 
ate  identification. 

S.  $425  each — but  only  $3.19  when  ordered 
six  or  more  at  a  time.  Each  pen  is 
banded  to  show  full  retail  selling  price. 
Teadiers  or  club  sponsors  can  pass  on  to 
itodents  all  or  part  of  the  saving  on  quan¬ 
tity  orders. 

Send  Your  Order  to  Nearest  Office. 


1.  Eight  modern  designs,  each  providing  a 
different  letter-placement  problem. 

2.  Ten  of  each  design  grouped  together  for 
mastery  practice,  and  two  complete  sets 
(one  of  each  design)  for  review  and 
testing. 

3.  Bottom  edge  gummed  for  grit-free  type¬ 
writer  insertion. 

4.  Quality  paper,  comparable  to  letterheads 
of  representative  firms. 

5.  Attractively  priced  to  provide  real  tran¬ 
scription  practice  at  little  more  cost  than 
plain  paper. 

1  to  90  pads,  25d  ea. ;  100  to  450,  204  ea*; 

500  or  more,  18^  ea.  Orders  for  100  or 

more  should  be  in  even  units  of  50. 


1.  70  sheets — 140  pages — of  superior  quality 
paper. 

2.  Gregg  ruled,  25  lines  to  the  page,  two 
columns. 

3.  Spiral  bound  to  keep  pages  flmt  for  writ¬ 
ing  ease. 

4.  “Friction  Feet”  to  hold  the  notebook 
upright  during  transcription. 

5.  Low  •  cost  promotion  for  YOUR 
SCHOOL  on  orders  for  1,000  or  more. 
A  3-line  imprint — school  name,  street 
address,  city  and  state,  for  example, 
costs  only  $2.50  a  thousand. 

Dozens,  $1.40  doz.;  1  to  2  gross,  $14  gr.; 

3  to  6  gross,  $13  gr.  Write  for  prices  on 

larger  quantities. 


(Add  10%  for  shipments  from  San  Francisco)  (Add  10%  for  shipments  from  San  Francisco) 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

iUSINESS  EDUCATION  DIVISION  •  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

^  York  18 330  West  42nd  St.  San  Francisco  3 931  Howard  St.  Toronto  1 . 50  York  St. 

^icogo  6 Ill  North  Canal  St.  Dallas  1 . 2210  Pacific  Ave.  London  W.C.  1 . 51  Russell  Sq. 
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LOUIS  MILD 

photographed  while  writing  at  200 
words  a  minute.  Note  that  he  uses  an 
Official  Gregg  Fountain  Pen — the  pen 
especially  designed  for  all  Gregg 
writers. 

Possibly  America’s  fastest  writer,  and 
the  youngest  Supreme  Court  reporter 
ever  appointed  in  New  York,  Mr.  Mild 
won  his  175  medal  before  graduating 
from  New  York  City’s  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  his  200  and  220  while 
at  Gregg  College. 

The  fountain  pen  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  ideal  instrument  for 
shorthand  writing.  It  insures  an  un¬ 
changing  writing  point  and  uniform 
outlines  of  good  color. 

Help  your  students  to  improve  their 
shorthand  writing  speed,  penmanship, 
and  transcription  speed  and  accuracy. 
Recommend  the  pen  made  especially  for 
Gregg  writers  —  the  Official  Gregg 
Fountain  Pen. 


®  Gregg  Designed  supplies- 

fountain  pens,  notebooks,  let¬ 
terheads— assure  quality  in  sec¬ 
retarial  training.  Give  your  students  the 
benefit  of  superior  working  materials. 


Get  GREGG  notebooks,  letter¬ 
heads,  fountain  pens! 
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Sunny  Days 


Windy  nights  come  all  too  frequently  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  An  unsatisfactory  educational  situation  may  work 
reasonably  well  during  sunny  days  and  starry  nights.  It  may  operate 
without  serious  question  when  there  are  no  unusual  strains,  as  during 
the  late  war  period  when  any  school  product  was  welcomed  by  business¬ 
men.  Too  often  students,  parents,  businessmen,  the  faculty  become  self- 
satisfied  and  accustomed  to  an  established  routine  and  say:  “Why 
change?  Why  bother?  This  routine  is  easy.  It  may  have  weaknesses,  but 
no  one  is  complaining.”  Then  comes  a  windy  night. 


Can  You  Sleep  on  a  Windy  Night? 


KENNETH  B.  HAAS 
Chairman,  Department  of  Marketing 
Loyola  University,  Chicago 

Farmer  White  (the  story  goes) 
set  out  to  a  country  “hiring  fair,” 
to  hire  a  new  man.  As  he  walked 
about,  he  saw  an  awkward,  gawky 
young  man  and  stopped. 

“Young  fellow,”  said  Farmer 
White,  “what  is  your  name?” 

“John,  sir.” 

“Are  you  looking  for  a  farm  job?” 

“I  am,  sir.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about 
farming?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  do  you  know?” 

“If  you  please,  sir,  I  know  how 
to  sleep  on  a  windy  night.” 

“You  what?” 

“I  know  how  to  sleep  on  a  windy 
night,  sir.” 

“Well,  that’s  no  great  recommend¬ 
ation,”  snorted  Farmer  White. 


“Most  of  my  men  can  do  that  only 
too  well  now!” 

Farmer  White  walked  away  and 
looked  further;  but  he  was  not  able 
to  find  anyone  else.  Then  he  met 
John  again.  He  asked  John  the  same 
questions,  received  the  same  an¬ 
swers.  There  was  something  in  the 
boy’s  eyes  that  Farmer  White  liked, 
and  after  a  while  he  said,  “Well, 
John,  you  are  certainly  a  curious 
type  of  fellow;  but  come  along  to 
my  farm  and  we’ll  see  what  you 
can  do.” 

John  worked  for  several  weeks, 
not  much  noticed — and  that  isn’t 
a  bad  sign,  either.  When  anything 
is  working  well,  it  isn’t  much  no¬ 
ticed. 

And  then  one  night'  the  wind 
woke  up.  It  gathered  itself  in  great 
gusts  on  the  hills,  and  sent  the 
clouds  scurrying  across  the  sky,  and 
roared  through  the  forest,  and  ham¬ 
mered  against  buildings,  and  tore 
at  haystacks,  and  howled  down 


chimneys.  When  Farmer  White 
heard  it,  he  sat  straight  up  in  bed. 
He  knew  that  wind.  Many  a  time 
it  had  wrenched  doors  off  his  barns, 
scattered  his  hay,  and  bowled  over 
his  chicken  coops. 

So  Farmer  White  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  shouted  for  John.  But 
John  was  asleep  in  the  attic.  “John!” 
he  shouted;  but  no  answer  came. 
“John!”  he  roared  louder  than  the 
wind.  No  answer.  The  farmer 
bounded  up  the  attic  stairs  and 
shook  John  and  shook  John  and 
shook  him — “Now,  John,  my  lad, 
get  up!  The  wind’s  taking  every¬ 
thing!”  But  John  lay  like  a  log. 

So  Farmer  White  rushed  out  into 
the  wild  night,  expecting  to  see 
everything  tumbled  about.  But  he 
found  the  stable  doors  securely 
fastened,  and  horses  safely  tethered, 
and  windows  firmly  locked,  and 
cattle  all  snug  in  their  stalls.  He 
found  the  stackyard  intact,  with 
the  stacks  well  roped  and  the  ropes 
well  pegged.  He  found  the  pigsty 
secure  and  the  chicken  coops  firm— 
and  the  wind  tearing  fiercely  around 
them  all  the  time. 

Then  Farmer  White  laughed  out 
loud:  It  came  to  him  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  just  what  John  had  meant  when 
he  said  he  could  sleep  on  a  windy 
night.  j 

In  business  training,  there  is  a 
day  when  the  wind  blows  to  test 
the  precision  and  stability  with 
which  we  have  built.  If  we  have 
been  as  farseeing,  painstaking,  and 
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accurate  in  our  work  as  John  was, 
we,  too,  will  have  earned  the  right 
to  sleep  on  a  windy  night.  And  the 
instructional  habits,  skills,  appre¬ 
ciations,  philosophies,  methods,  and 
processes  that  we  have  established 
—before  the  wind  blows — will  be 
valuable  both  to  us  and  to  our  stu¬ 
dents.  Adequate  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  will  help  teachers  to  sleep  on 
a  windy  night. 

■  Let’s  Use  Audio-Visuals  —  “I 
wonder  if  I  can  use  audio-visual 
aids”  is  an  expression  heard  more 
and  more  these  days.  And  that  is 
good,  for  the  proper  use  of  audio¬ 
visuals  for  instructional  purposes 
can  be  of  tremendous  value  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  learning  process.  One  of 
the  outstanding  developments  in 
modern  education,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  been  the  growth  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  aids  to  instruction. 

•  Getting  Action.  But  more  than 
wishful  thinking  is  necessary  if 
audio-visuals  are  to  be  effective  and 
satisfactory.  The  right  start  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  You  have  to 
have  skillful  organization,  a  work¬ 
able  plan.  You  have  to  select  the 
right  equipment  and  use  it  right  and 
manage  a  real  program  of  aids. 

•  Getting  Started.  The  first  job 
of  any  instructor  is  to  inform  him¬ 
self:  He  has  to  learn  about  audi- 
visual  education.  He  must  know 
something  about  this  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  before  he  can  plan  and  pro¬ 
gram  and  manage. 

The  way  to  start,  then,  is  to  find 
out  what  is  being  done  in  other 
schools  and  organizations.  If  your 
segment  of  education  has  a  director 
of  audio-visual  education,  write  to 
him  for  literature;  and  if  you  don’t 
know  who  he  is,  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Visual  Education,  In¬ 
ternational  Council  (203  North 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1)  for 
his  name  and  address.  Subscribe  to 
magazines  like  Educational  Screen. 
Get  and  read  some  books  on  audio¬ 
visual  education. 

•  Getting  Implemented.  After  he 
has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
purpose  and  techniques  of  audio¬ 
visuals,  the  instructor  should  next 
undertake  a  survey  of  his  school 
situation.  He  should  determine  what 
facilities  and  equipment  are  avail¬ 
able — and  are  not  available.  He 
should  determine  who  knows  about 
audio-visuals  and  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  with  them — and  what. 

Then,  he  starts  the  chain  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  thinking  and  talking  about 
materials — not  about  equipment.  He 
gets  some  good  materials  and  shows 
them  to  the  people  who  must  be 
influenced  and  who  are  important. 
He  kidnaps  the  administrator  of  his 


school  and  takes  him  to  see  some 
previews  of  good  materials.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  get  his  administrator’s 
appreciation  of  material,  processes, 
and  results  associated  with  audio¬ 
visuals  will  be  able  to  get  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  funds  he  needs.  It’s  only 
common  sense:  Use  audio- visuals 
to  “sell”  the  audio-visual  program. 

Once  the  instructor  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  understand  the  meaning  of 
audio-visuals  and  have  the  survey 
facts  at  hand,  the  committee  can 
make  plans. 

■  The  Audio-Visual  Plan — Unless 
a  plan  is  studiously  prepared  and 
pursued,  the  audio-visual  program 
is  likely  to  be  mediocre.  Audio-visu¬ 
als  have  no  inherent  magic  with 
which  to  change  behavior.  Audio¬ 
visuals  must  be  planned  for.  You 
luiow:  “Make  a  work  plan;  then 
work  the  plan.” 

Any  workable  plan  must  operate 
within  the  boundaries  of  certain 
principles  that  meet  with  the  wide 
approval  of  key  people  in  the  school 
organization.  The  following  guides 
will  serve  in  most  educational  situ¬ 
ations: 

•  The  plan  must  he  simple.  Any 
plan  for  using  audio-visuals  must  be 
fundamentally  simple  —  simple  in 
construction,  simple  to  present. 

•  It  must  be  practical.  Elimina¬ 
tion  of  an  “academic”  approach  to 
the  subject  matter  and  the  use  of 
a  thoroughly  worked-out  presenta¬ 
tion  are  necessary  if  student  hours 
are  to  be  most  productive. 

•  It  must  be  educational.  Audio¬ 
visual  aids  are  often  entertaining, 
but  entertainment  is  not  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sole  reason  for  using 
audio-visuals  is  to  create,  sustain, 
and  make  permanent  the  desired 
behavior  patterns. 

•  It  must  be  interesting.  Reten¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  will  be  greater 
when  the  program  is  interesting. 
(Not  just  entertaining,  note.)  It 
must  be  interesting  from  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  point  of  view;  each  stu¬ 
dent  inevitably  says  to  himself, 
“What’s  in  it  for  me?” 

•  It  must  fit  the  school  schedule. 
Instruction  with  audio-visuals  must 
be  conducted  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbances  to  regular  school  rou¬ 
tine,  schedules,  and  objectives. 

•  It  must  have  maximum  support. 
Audio-visual  instruction  without 
wide  interest  and  support  lacks  a 
most  vital  ingredient.  Any  effective 
program  has  such  support.  In  many 
schools  everyone  not  only  is  giving 
support  to  the  audio-visuals  but  also 
participating  in  the  program.  ; 

•  It  must  be  effective.  No  audio¬ 
visual  prograni,  regardless  of  its 
simplicity,  practicality,  and  interest 


qualities,  is  worth  anything  unless 
it  gets  results. 

•  It  must  be  personalized.  No 
audio-visual  aid  will  ever  supplant 
the  warmth  and  liveliness  of  a  good 
instructor.  One  role  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor  in  using  audio-visuals  is  to  per¬ 
sonalize  the  aid. 

•  It  must  have  scope.  Audio-visu¬ 
als  ought  not  to  be  used  just  to 
orient  or  indoctrinate.  Audio-visuals 
should  also  be  used  for  teaching 
skills,  techniques,  understanding, 
ideals,  morals,  spiritual  concepts,  at¬ 
titudes,  the  improvement  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  other  practical  aspects  of 
life — on  a  long-time,  carefully  de¬ 
signed  basis.* 

■  Start  Where  You  Are — ^Yes,  start 
where  you  are,  not  where  you  wish 
you  were.  Don’t  move  too  fast.  Don’t 
break  out  in  a  sudden  audio-visual 
rash. 

•  Use  easier  materials  first.  Any 
instructor  can  feel  confident  in  the 
use  of  blackboards  or  posters  to 
illustrate  and  vitalize  a  subject,  even 
though  he  might  not  be  competent 
to  use  a  series  of  slides. 

Begin  with  simple  nonprojected 
aids  and  devices.  Start  where  you 
are,  with  what  you  have.  Then  go 
on  to  the  more  complicated  aids  and 
devices.  Use  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
diagrams,  cartoons,  manuals,  books, 
cutaways,  mock-ups,  sand  tables, 
exhibits,  specimens,  actual  objects, 
field  trips,  and  other  nonprojected 
visuals.  Learn  to  use  and  do  use 
those  aids  before  you  spend  money 
for  projectors  and  projection  mater¬ 
ials. 

In  this  way,  a  good  audio-visual 
program  can  be  initiated  by  any 
instructor  with  a  very  small  finan¬ 
cial  outlay.  Most  of  the  materials 
for  the  start  are  right  at  hand. 

■  Summary  —  The  educator  who 
wishes  to  make  sure  that  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  is  sound,  that 
it  will  endure  “windy  nights,” 
should  explore,  become  familiar 
with,  and  put  to  use  the  one  instruc¬ 
tional  device  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  best  educational  programs 
everywhere:  the  intelligent  use  of 
audio-visual  aids. 

“Intelligent”  means  that  aids  are 
used  according  to  a  plan.  The  plan 
is  one  that  adjusts  the  aids  for  maxi¬ 
mum  use.  The  plan  is  one  that 
squeezes  the  utmost  from  each  aid. 

A  planned  program  of  visual  aids 
should  start  with  the  nonprojection 
materials  readily  available  to  every 
instructor  and  should  grow  gradu¬ 
ally. 

^For  further  details,  minutely  explained,  soo 
Preparation  and  V$e  of  Audio-Viaual  Aida, 
Revised  Edition,  by  Haas  and  Packer,  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  New  York :  1950. 
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Curriculunfl  DoveloDmont  “  vocational  office-training  program 

^  possible  in  the  small  high  school?  Many 

have  said,  *'No.”  But  the  author,  by  accepting  the  challenge,  using  her 
ingenuity,  and  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  present  in  every  small 
high  school,  found  and  reports  here  how  and  why — 


The  Small  High  School  Can  Give 
Effective  Office  Training 


MARIAN  KILBOURN 
Bureau  of  Publications 
Teachers  College 
New  York,  New  York 

Don’t  underestimate  the  ability 
of  a  small  high  school  to  produce 
well-trained  business  students.  The 
opportunities  to  supplement  a 
limited  business  education  cur¬ 
riculum  are  there;  the  real  thrill  is 
the  challenge  to  the  teacher  to  find 
and  use  these  opportunities. 

I’ll  admit  that  it  was  with  a  sink¬ 
ing  feeling  that  I  looked  over  my 
first  class  schedule  in  a  small  high 
school  to  find  that  the  total  busi¬ 
ness  classes  amounted  to  one  year 
of  shorthand,  one  year  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  and  two  years  of  typewriting. 
My  apprehension  was  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  knowledge  that  stu¬ 
dents  from  our  high  school  had  to 
compete  for  job  opportunities  with 
students  from  larger  schools  and 
even  a  university  in  a  nearby  city. 

My  problems,  then,  were  (a)  to 
build  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
skill  in  the  four  studies  offered  and 
then  (b)  to  find  ways  of  giving  my 
students  opportunities  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  experiences  that  the  students 
from  the  larger  schools  had. 

So  I  began  to  take  stock. 

■  Inventory — On  the  plus  side  were 
the  facts  that  my  classes  would  be 
small  enough  for  much  individu¬ 
alized  instruction,  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  with  which  I 
had  to  work  were  in  good  repair 
and  of  recent  origin,  and  that  the 
administration  fully  realized  the 
limitations  of  the  program  and  stood 
ready  to  help  me  in  any  way. 

•  On  the  minus  side,  the  most 
serious  limitations  were  that  I  had 
no  classes  in  transcription  or  office 
machines  or  office  practice  and 
seemingly  no  machines  with  which 
to  work. 

■  Transcription  Via  Pretranscrip¬ 
tion — The  solution  to  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  problem  was  the  most  difficult 
to  find.  One  year  of  shorthand  is  a 
very  short  time  in  which  to  train  a 
student  to  be  vocationally  com¬ 
petent  in  shorthand.  A  way  of  giv¬ 


ing  some  experience,  in  transcribing 
had  to  be  found,  though,  and  this 
is  how  we  found  it. 

Although  the  primary  teaching 
objective  for  the  first  year  of  short¬ 
hand  is  to  build  skill  in  writing 
shorthand  notes,  there  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  pretranscription 
training  in  beginning  shorthand  and 
in  typewriting  classes. 

•  I  taught  punctuation  in  the 
shorthand  class  by  having  each  stu¬ 
dent  be  responsible  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  marks  of  punctuation  as 
he  read  from  shorthand  notes.  Our 
study  of  punctuation  was  kept  alive 
in  the  beginning  typewriting  class 
by  giving  for  warm-up  drill,  sen¬ 
tences  that  contained  the  particular 
marks  or  principles  being  studied 
in  the  shorthand  class. 

Spelling,  proofreading,  erasing, 
word  sense,  and  proper  style  and 
form  for  setting  up  letters  are  all 
pretranscription  pointers  that  I 
stressed  in  the  first-year  typewrit¬ 
ing  class.  The  teacher  in  a  small 
high  school  has  the  advantage  of 
having  all  the  business  classes;  so 
her  teaching  may  he  correlated  in 
all  the  work. 

•  With  this  groundwork  in  pre¬ 
transcription  already  laid,  it  is  not — 
and  was  not — difficult  to  give  some 
formal  transcription  during  the  last 
six-week  period  of  the  first-year 


shorthand  class.  By  this  time,  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  my  small 
shorthand  class  were  writing  at 
eighty  words  a  minute. 

My  goal  for  the  end  of  the  year 
was  one  hundred  words  a  minute,  so 
I  still  had  shorthand  speed  to  build; 
but  I  could  and  did  devote  one  day 
a  week  to  formal  transcription. 
Since  the  students  were  already 
able  to  type  mailable  letters,  they 
were  able  to  make  much  progress  in 
transcription  even  in  this  limited 
time. 

■  Part-Time  Office  Machines — The 
real  challenge  in  the  small  high 
school  was  to  find  ways  of  teaching 
office  machines  and  office  practice 
when  I  didn’t  have  any  office  ma¬ 
chines  except  the  typewriter. 

But — wait  a  minute — perhaps  I 
did  have  some  machines!  What  about 
the  two  adding  machines,  the  one  in 
the  Student  Body  Affairs’  office  and 
the  one  in  the  principal’s  office? 
What  about  the  calculator  in  the  su¬ 
perintendent’s  office  and  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph  and  Ditto  machines  in  the 
principal’s  office?  I  had  found  a 
gold  mine! 

Getting  permission  to  use  these 
machines  one  hour  a  day  was  not  a 
difficult  task,  and  here  was  my 
equipment  for  a  unit  on  office  ma¬ 
chines.  Since  I  borrowed  the  ma¬ 
chines  from  these  offices,  there  was 
certainly  work  from  the  offices  to  be 
done  on  the  machines  (and  there 
was!),  and  by  doing  this  work  I 
would  have  a  wealth  of  material 
for  course  content. 

•  My  only  immediate  problem, 
then,  was  to  find  time  for  me  to  give 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  for  the  students  to  have 
the  necessary  time  for  practice. 

By  eliminating  from  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  program  every  minute  that  was 
not  used  strictly  in  purposeful  skill 
building,  I  could  build  a  typewrit¬ 
ing  speed  of  sixty  words  a  minute 
in  three  semesters.  That  released 
the  fourth  semester  for  a  class  in 
office  machines,  combined  with  office 
practice.  Of  course,  practice  in 
typewriting  does  not  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  third  semester,  as  we  shall 
soon  see;  but  major  emphasis  is 
turned  away  from  typewriting. 

■  Applied  Office  Practice — ^How  did 
I  work  out  opportunities  for  experi¬ 
ence  in  office  practice? 

•  Experience  in  the  use  of  the 
telephone  was  given  by  turning 
again  to  the  office  of  the  administra¬ 
tors.  Here,  telephones  that  were 
connected  to  the  downtown  switch¬ 
board  were  available;  so,  actual 
telephone  calls  were  simulated. 
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The  class  was  given  instruction 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  telephone, 
and  then  each  student  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  making  and  receiving  a 
series  of  calls.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  had  a  small  class  and 
had  planned  the  work  so  that  only  a 
few  of  the  students  would  be  work¬ 
ing  at  any  one  experience  at  any 
one  time.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  telephones  in  the  offices  could 
not  be  tied  up  for  any  long  period 
of  time  by  the  office-practice  class. 

•  Filing  facilities  were  part  of  my 
equipment  even  if  they  consisted  of 
only  a  cardboard  box  or  two.  I 
collected  materials  that  we  could 
use  for  filing  practice.  It  consisted 
of  (a)  copies  of  work  done  in  our 
class,  filed  according  to  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  work 
was  done;  (b)  a  file  of  letters  typed 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year; 
and  (c)  records  of  student  em¬ 
ployment  after  graduation.  We  also 
had  a  small  card  file  that  served  as 
a  cross-reference  index  for  the 
larger  file. 

Our  high  school  maintained  an 
active  placement  and  follow-up 
program  for  its  graduates.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  follow-up  records,  es¬ 
pecially,  had  many  virtues:  It  pre¬ 
pared  the  students  for  any  follow-up 
material  that  might  be  asked  of 
them  after  graduation;  and  it  was 
a  concrete  reminder  that  students 
from  our  program  did  obtain  jobs, 
were  able  to  keep  them  and  to  ad- 
I  vance  in  them.  Since  our  depart- 
I  ment  kept  the  files,  we  were  able  to 
I  take  some  of  the  clerical  work  from 
the  administrative  offices  in  turn 
I  for  the  favors  they  did  us;  and  this 
work  provided  excellent  experience 
for  the  students  in  writing  letters, 
preparing  record  forms,  and  keeping 
files  of  real  clerical  material. 

•  Fortunately  my  desk  was  a 
regular  business  desk,  which  I  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  students 
to  give  them  experience  in  stocking 
the  desk,  raising  and  lowering  the 
typewriter,  handling  materials,  and 
in  keeping  the  desk  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive — even  to  the  point  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  rosebud  in  a  vase  on  it  at 
times. 

•  Each  student  was  assigned  to 
one  of  the  two  administrative  offices 
as  a  clerk  during  a  period  she  would 
normally  be  in  a  study  hall.  This 
practice  provided  opportunity  for 
applying  the  knowledges  and  skills 
*he  had  acquired  from  her  classes, 
®d  it  justified  our  belief  that  work 
in  the  classroom  would  be  greatly 
®hanced  if  the  student  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  witness  its  prac- 


Mental  Math 

Getting  rusty  on  your  mental 
arithmetic?  Then  why  not  get  one  of 
the  handy  IBM  Electronic  Calcu¬ 
lating  Machines?  Thanks  to  its  1,200 
or  more  tubes,  this  gadget  can  com¬ 
pute  two  five-digit  numbers  at  the 
rate  of  79  multiplications  or  65  divi¬ 
sions  a  second.  Says  the  announce¬ 
ment,  “Additions  and  subtractions 
are  done  much  faster.” 


tical  application.  Each  student  was 
responsible  for  bringing  work  to 
class  from  these  offices  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it  to  other  members  of  the 
class  for  completion.  In  addition, 
each  student  was  assigned  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  faculty  member  and  did  in 
the  office-practice  class  whatever 
work  she  was  given  to  do. 

•  I  found  many  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  provide  training  experi¬ 
ences  for  my  students  by  giving 
them  the  work  formerly  expected  of 
the  business  teacher. 

There  might  be  some  objection  to 
turning  over  most  of  the  work  of 
keeping  the  books  of  the  student 
body  and  of  the  student  store  to  my 
pupils;  but,  under  proper  super¬ 
vision,  few  mistakes  were  made — 
and  even  if  some  were  made,  they 
would  not  be  so  drastic  as  to  rule 
out  the  value  of  this  type  of  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  student. 

I  was  given  a  class  period  to  su¬ 
pervise  these  activities  and  worked 
out  a  plan  with  the  students  where¬ 
by  we  would  have  time  to  do  this 
work  together.  The  bookkeeping 


PRINCIPAL'S  OFFICE 


"Now  go  slow,  put  in  the  punctuation,  and 
spell  all  the  hard  words!" 


students  were  my  direct  assistants, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  part  of 
the  work  was  not  done  by  other 
members  of  the  business  classes 
during  the  office-machines  and  prac¬ 
tice  period. 

The  experiences  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ers  included  checking  the  invoices, 
preparing  the  checks  for  my  signa¬ 
ture,  preparing  the  receipts  for  de¬ 
posit  and  accompanying  me  to  the 
bank,  taking  inventory,  figuring 
prices,  and  keeping  the  books.  The 
nonbookkeepers  staffed  the  student 
store,  prepared  and  sold  tickets  for 
extracurricular  activities,  typed  the 
month-end  statements,  did  the  fil¬ 
ing  and  prepared  the  forms  used  in 
connection  with  handling  the  funds 
of  the  student  body  and  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  store. 

•  The  business  students  spent 
some  time  with  the  librarian  gain¬ 
ing  experience  in  handling  mate¬ 
rials,  keeping  the  library  pleasantly 
attractive,  and  in  working  with 
people.  Other  students  spent  some 
time  assisting  in  the  cafeteria.  They 
did  not  keep  the  books  there,  but 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  cash  register,  to 
telephone  grocery  orders  to  the 
store,  and  to  type  menus  for  the 
faculty  lunchroom. 

•  I  used  as  many  audio-visual 
aids  as  I  could  procure  to  supple¬ 
ment  my  program.  Most  frequently 
we  used  films;  but  we  used  also 
some  very  fine  records  regarding 
the  use  of  the  telephone,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  receptionist,  and  so  on, 
which  were  excellent  supplements 
to  our  limited  program. 

■  Summary  —  Yes,  I  taught  in  a 
small  high  school  and  had  an  excit¬ 
ing  time  thinking  up  ways  and 
means  of  giving  my  students  equal 
or  even  better  training  than  was 
given  the  students  with  whom  they 
would  compete  in  the  business 
world. 

There  are  so  many  opportunities 
for  supplementing  the  program  and 
relatively  so  few  students  with 
whom  to  deal  that  each  student  has 
many  chances  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  experience.  The  real 
thrill  comes,  of  course,  when  one 
looks  at  the  file  of  follow-up  records 
and  sees,  to  name  but  a  few,  that 
Patsy  is  working  as  a  secretary  at 
one  of  the  insurance  companies; 
Lou  is  with  the' telephone  company; 
Barbara,  a  bookkeeper  at  the  cam¬ 
era  supply  house;  and  Arnold,  a 
clerk  at  the  local  bank. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  business 
education  program  in  the  small  high 
school! 
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long  wear,  printing  durability,  ex¬ 
ecutive-caliber  printwork,  consist¬ 
ency  of  impressions,  are  some  of  the 
claims.  The  ribbon  is  a  16-yard 
one,  giving  33  1  /3  per  cent  greater 
writing  distance,  it  is  said;  its  stain-  | 
less  tip  makes  for  cleaner  ribbon 
installation.  Particularly  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  claim  that  it  will  not  clog 
type  faces. 

■  Addressing  Machine  —  Schools 
having  a  500-name  mailing  list  will 
find  the  Model  A  Addressing  Ma¬ 
chine  useful,  say  the  manufacturers. 
Weber  Addressing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  248  West  Central  Road,  Mt. 
Prospect,  Illinois.  The  automatic 
ejector  ejects  each  piece  face  up 
as  it  is  addressed,  which  they  claim 
is  an  advantage.  This  machine  is 
sturdily  constructed — streamlined 
one-piece  cast  aluminum  housing- 
cast  aluminum  pressure  arm — rich 
crackle  finish. 

■  Desk  Set — Irilite,  a  new  material 
for  covering  and  decorating,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Richelieu  Corporation, 
is  used  now  in  desk  sets  by  the  Gift 
Craft  Leather  Company,  350  Liv¬ 
ingston  Street,  Brooklyn  17,  New 
York.  The  material  is  a  composition 
that  amalgamates  a  derivative  of 
colorful  sea  shells  in  either  vinyl 
compounds,  acrylic,  Fiberglas,  mel¬ 
amine  fabrics,  or  paper.  The  shells 
are  first  treated  in  a  complex  chemi¬ 
cal  process  that  produces  brilliant, 
iridescent  flake  particles.  When  the 
flakes  are  incorporated  into  the  var¬ 
ious  materials  used,  such  as  plastic 
or  fabric,  an  effect  of  sparkling  iri¬ 
descence  is  gained. 

■  List  Finder — The  Bates  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  recently  added  two  new  list 
finders  to  the  Series  A  line.  Model 
AB-10,  finished  in  grained  birch 
with  a  silver-gray  trim,  and  Model 
AO- 10,  finished  in  rich  oak  with  a 
gold  trim.  The  first  one  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  use  with  the 
new,  modern  gray  furniture.  Being 
made  of  metal,  the  new  list  finders 

A  new  development  in  are  durable. 

makes  the  Uni-Bar  of  ■  Storage  Files — Chem-Board  is 
lis  bar  virtually  con-  the  name  Convoy,  Inc.,  uses  to  de- 
Itigraph  machine  into  a  scribe  a  chemically  hardened  cor- 
ss,  claim  the  manufac-  rugated  fiber  board  they  are  now 
Bar  Fastype  Company,  using  for  their  new  line  of  storage 
Jth  Street,  Philadelphia  files.  The  chemical  impregnation 
nia.  process  is  claimed  to  bind  and 

‘ectly  aligned,  single,  7-  harden  the  fibers  of  the  raw  cor- 
lich  eliminates  segment  rugated  board  flint  hard  and  rock 
id  typesetting,  and  dis-  strong.  The  files  mate  together 

vertically  and  lock  together  side-to- 
bons — Remington  Rand  side.  They  have  bail,  drop  handles, 
irth  Avenue,  New  York  and  a  changeable  card  holder.  These 
3rk,  announce  a  new,  boxes  are  made  at  3424  Navarre 
pewriter  ribbon.  Extra-  Road,  S.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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■  Sorter — A  filing  rack,  work  or¬ 
ganizer,  letter  distributor — all  in 
one — ^is  just  the  thing  for  your  sec¬ 
retarial-training  room  or  office-ma¬ 
chines  room,  providing,  as  it  does 
space  for  keeping  a  collection  of 
papers.  Made  by  the  Pengad  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Pengad  Build¬ 
ing,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  the 
newly  designed  sorter  contains  nine 
compartments.  Inside  frame  is  of 
wood,  with  locked  joints  for  added 
strength.  Vertical  supports  guaran¬ 
tee  permanently  square  corners,  the 
manufacturers  claim.  The  compart¬ 
ments  are  lined  with  teakwood,  for 
smooth,  easy  filing.  The  edges  are 
die-cut.  Neat,  plastic  name  plates 
are  provided.  Felt  pads  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  insure  no  marring  of  the  table 
on  which  the  sorter  stands. 

Sufficient  sorters  could  be  had  for 
a  class — one  compartment  for  each 
student. 

■  Electric  Eraser — The  new  Dremel 
eraser  is  made  by  the  Dremel  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

A  worm-gear  drive  allows  an 
erasing  speed  of  3,000  r.p.m.,  insur¬ 
ing  a  clean  job.  The  motor  is  vibra¬ 
tionless,  permitting  pin-point  accu¬ 
racy  in  erasing  fine  detail;  a  sliding 
snap-type  switch  permits  intermit¬ 
tent  or  continuous  operation.* 
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Riot  Corner  Apparently  a  new  riot  corner  has  emerged  from  BEW’s  pub¬ 
lication  in  March  of  Alan  Lloyd’s  “Let’s  Make  Proofreading 
Affirmative.”  Mr.  Lloyd  recommended  (1)  rewarding  students  for  find¬ 
ing  errors,  (2)  using  devices  such  as  the  “World’s  Worst  Transcript”  to 
stimulate  students’  interest  in  good  proofreading,  and  (3)  specifically 
teaching  students  how  to  proofread  typical  kinds  of  typewritten  work. 
That  article  aroused  many  persons  to  retort  and  a  few  to  applaud.  Fol¬ 
lowing,  therefore,  is  the  first  of  several  comments  by  BEW  readers.  You, 
too,  are  invited  to  write  in  your  personal  opinion  and  experience. 


Commentary  (I)  on  Let's  Make 
Proofreading  Affirmative 
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The  idea  of  rewarding  students  to 
be  accurate  in  proofreading  is  not 
new.  “A  gold  florin,  Sir,  for  any 
error  you  find  in  this  edition  of 
Plato”  was  offered  by  the  famous 
printer,  Aldus  Manutius  more  than 
four  centuries  ago.  Manutius  cer¬ 
tainly  “accented  the  positive”  with 
full  faith  in  his  proofreading. 

■  A  Study  of  Proofreading — An  im¬ 
portant  American  printer,  to  “ac¬ 
cent  the  positive,”  recently  offered 
a  $5  prize  to  its  60  compositors  and 
proofreaders  if  any  one  of  them 
could  find  all  the  errors  in  a  93-word 
paragraph,  as  part  of  its  program 
for  training  good  proofreaders.  Only 
3  contestants  succeeded  in  finding 
all  32  errors  in  the  45  minutes  per¬ 
mitted.  That  difficult  test  was  given 
to  see  how  the  employees  were  im¬ 
proving  in  accuracy  under  their  new 
bonus  system,  which  rates  for  speed 
and  accuracy.  Business,  too,  has 
often  very  definite  report  cards  to 
be  taken  home. 

•  The  Errors  People  Miss.  In 
that  firm,  the  start  of  the  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  was  preceded  by  a  year  and  a 
half  of  research.  More  than  60,000 
errors  that  had  been  found  by  proof¬ 
readers  were  tabulated  to  form  a 
guide  to  “most  frequent  errors  for 
which  to  look.”  A  percentage  table 
of  those  errors  is  given  here  (but 
omitting  the  kinds  of  errors  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  typists) : 

Per  Cent 


Letter  omitted .  14.5 

Substitutions  .  14.1 

Space  omitted .  10.7 

Pimctuation  mark  omitted. . . .  10.5 

Transpositions  .  6.6 

Words  omitted .  5.9 

Small  letter  for  capital .  2.9 

Full  omitted .  1.75 

Spe^g  error .  1.6 

Capital  letter  for  small .  1.1 
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Further  research  uncovered  the 
fact  that  a  team  of  two  persons,  one 
the  copyholder  and  one  the  proof¬ 
reader,  would  normally  miss  less 
than  1  error  in  proofing  1,000  words 
at  the  rate  of  40  words  a  minute; 
and  that  particular  expert  teams 
sometimes  missed  less  than  1  error 
in  proofing  2,000  words.  In  typing, 
of  course,  only  very  important  work 
gets  checked  by  a  team;  usually 
proofreading  is  done  by  the  typist 
himself. 

•  People  Do  Miss  Errors.  Now 
the  point  of  those  data  is  this:  People 
do  miss  errors.  Even  experienced 
printers  and  professional  proofread¬ 
ers,  working  under  a  bonus  system 
and  achieving  higher  results  than  we 
should  expect  of  students,  do  miss 
errors. 

Moreover,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  how  much  anything  we 
can  do  can  improve  the  situation. 
Let  me  quote  their  vice-president  in 
charge  of  research,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  a  Ph.D.,  who 
wrote  me: 

Since  speed,  fluency,  and  accuracy 
of  reading  are  one  reasonably  im- 
modifiable  capacity,  it  was  apparent 
that  in  the  test  battery  we  developed 
[to  help  in  selecting  proofreaders]  that 
this  should  be  the  first  hurdle  for  a 
candidate  to  take  before  being  con¬ 
sidered.  While  speed  and  accuracy  of 
reading  can  be  improved  with  practice, 
the  poor  reader  never  becomes  excel¬ 
lent.  .  .  . 

The  italics  are  mine,  for  I  want 
you  to  note  that  my  vice-president 


friend  agrees  with  psychologists 
and  expert  proofreaders  (as  I 
pointed  out  twelve  years  ago^)  that 
both  good  and  bad  proofreaders  in¬ 
herit  their  abilities  or  attain  them  in 
relatively  unmodifiable  form  long 
before  they  practice  proofreading. 

•  The  moral  of  the  foregoing  is 
that  we  should  not  expect  any 
miracles  just  by  “making  proof¬ 
reading  affirmative.” 

■  Weakness  of  the  WWT  —  Editor 
Lloyd  makes  quite  a  to-do  about 
using  “World’s  Worst  Transcripts” 
to  set  the  stage  for  students’  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  proofread.  I  find  the 
WWT’s  unobjectionable  —  provided 
two  things  are  done  to  them. 

•  Their  Composition.  Mr.  Lloyd 
warns  teachers  against  composing 
their  own  WWT’s,  “to  assure  that 
no  double- scoring  problems  [are] 
involved.”  Well  he  might  warn!  His 
own  “professional  experts”  have 
tripped  on  this  very  point  many 
times. 

Two  examples  will  suffice.  The 
September,  1948,  WWT  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Henery  Patterson  and 
the  salutation  is  to  My  Dear  Mrs. 
Paterson.  The  student  was  to  catch 
the  switch  from  Mr.  to  Mrs.,  of 
course,  and  the  switch  in  spelling 
the  last  name.  But  nowhere  else  in 
the  letter  was  there  any  guide  to 
the  student  to  let  him  know  the  cor¬ 
rect  spelling  or  whether  the  letter 
v/as  addressed  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  In  the 
same  letter,  moreover,  the  compli¬ 
mentary  close  was  listed  as  incorrect 
because  a  comma  was  omitted  after 
Yours  truly;  and  I  submit  that  the 
comma  might  not  be  required. 

That’s  one  trouble  with  these 
WWT’s:  There  are  many  alterna¬ 
tives,  either  of  which  may  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

•  Their  Staging.  Secondly,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  students  need  to  be  given 
some  orientation  or  “stage  setting” 
before  being  unleashed  on  a  WWT — 
details  about  the  letter  being 
answered,  the  nature  of  the  business 
that  is  writing  the  letter,  and  the 
style  of  letter  preferred  by  that 
firm,  and  so  on.  If  reference  is 
made  to  a  page  number  in  “our” 
booklet,  for  example,  the  student 
should  be  told  that  “we”  have  a 
booklet  and  that  the  booklet  has  so 
many  pages  in  it.  [Mr.  Foster  chides 
us  here  because  we  once  indicated 


^Mr.  Foster  was  a  contributor  to  and  editor  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  proofreading,  running  from 
January  through  September,  1938,  in  Busiwess 
Education  Wokld. 
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that  a  reference  to  page  96  in  a  32- 
page  booklet  would  be  an  error. — 
Editor] 

•  Another  Inadequacy.  Further¬ 
more,  so  as  not  to  become  too  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  WWT’s,  even  when  re¬ 
vised  as  indicated  in  the  preceding, 
will  by  themselves  teach  proofread¬ 
ing,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  fact:  Pupils  must  have  training 
in  proofreading  their  oion  output. 

It  has  been  practically  and  psy¬ 
chologically  determined  that  we  can 
catch  another’s  errors  more  readily 
than  we  can  overcome  our  blindness 
to  our  own.  “Proofreaders’  illusions” 
is  the  technical  term  for  these  blind 
spots.  I  prefer  to  think  of  these  il¬ 
lusions  as  examples  of  beholding  the 
mote  in  my  brother’s  eye,  but  not 
casting  out  the  beam  in  my  own. 

Naturally  we  find  the  WWT’s  fun 
[Well,  that’s  something!  —  Editor] 
since  we  enjoy  laughing  at  our  own 
beams  when  they  are  distinguished 
in  our  brother’s  WWT.  But  the 
Bible  says  something  about  hypo¬ 
crites  on  this. 

■  Accent  the  Positive?  —  Illusions 
and  blind  spots  are  not  overcome 
simply  by  rewarding  pupils  for  find¬ 
ing  their  own  errors;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  neither  do  penal¬ 
ties  prevent  the  illusions. 

Is  there  something  we  can  do? 
Yes.  I  come  pretty  much  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Lloyd.  He  is 
all  for  making  it  “nice”  by  “accent¬ 
ing  the  positive”  in  the  start,  to  put 
the  pupils  in  the  right  frame  of  mind 
to  he  taught  the  difficult  skill  of 
proofreading.  But  he  finds  the 
honeymoon  is  over  after  a  while; 
and,  you  will  notice,  he  then  does 
quite  a  bit  of  talking  about  penal¬ 
ties.  Our  pupils  certainly  must  learn 
to  find  their  own  errors  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  achieve  more  than  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  success  in  the  business  world. 

And,  if  our  pupils  must  learn 
proofreading,  then  we  teachers  must 
teach  proofreading. 

•  Some  Ideas  on  Teaching  the 
Skill: 

1.  Have  an  unabridged  dictionary 
very  much  in  evidence — and  very 
evidently  used. 

2.  Guard  against  fatigue  that 
comes  from  noise  and  monotony. 

3.  No  one  (my  research  vice-pres¬ 
ident  from  the  printing  firm  tells 
me)  can  simultaneously  proofread 
for  both  meaning  and  punctuation. 
You  can  read  for  sense.  You  can  read 
for  correctness  of  spelling,  capitali¬ 
zation,  and  punctuation.  But  you 
can’t  do  both  of  them  simultane¬ 
ously. 

4.  Spaced  trials  are  much  more 


efficacious  than  massed  repetitions. 
You  won’t  learn  much  about  proof¬ 
reading  just  by  devoting  an  inten¬ 
sive  effort  to  it;  better  to  spread  the 
equivalent  of  the  effort  throughout 
a  whole  term. 

5.  Time  pupils  in  proofreading. 
The  range  of  professional  proof¬ 
readers  is  28  to  73  words  a  minute, 
with  40  as  an  average — not  the  400 
that  some  read  in  a  storybook.  But 
there  is  no  way  of  saying  that  the 
slow  proofreading  will  be  accurate 
or  that  the  rapid  will  be  inaccurate. 

6.  Don’t  expect  100  per  cent  ac¬ 


curacy.  No  one  is  always  that  good. 

7.  Errors  are  more  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  latter  half  of  a  line,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  line  is  over  4  inches,  i 

8.  Prevention  of  error  is  the  big  ' 
thing  —  not  punishment  for  error. 
Making  pupils  conscious  of  their 
typing  errors  is  a  step  forward  to¬ 
ward  both  the  elimination  of  the 
typing  error  and  the  necessity  for 
catching  the  typing  error  when 
proofreading. 

9.  In  proofreading,  as  in  typing, 
practice  does  not  mean  a  thing  un¬ 
less  we  practice  what  we  preach. 
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The  United  Business  Education  Association 
is  the  youngest,  largest,  and  most  rapidly 
developing  of  business  education's  organization.  The  shaded  portions  of 
the  map  indicate  state  groups  already  affiliated  with  U.B.E.A.  To  see  what 
makes  it  tick  and  to  determine  in  what  direction  it  is  moving,  readers 
are  invited  to  join  BEW  in — 


A  Close-Up  View  of  the  United 
Business  Education  Association 


■  Background — Throughout  its  his¬ 
tory,  business  education  has  had  in¬ 
numerable  organizations.  Every 
cross  section  of  business  educators 
has  been  organized.  There  have 
been  and  still  are  local,  state,  and 
regional  organizations.  There  have 
been  and  still  are  private-school, 
public-school,  and  parochial  or¬ 
ganizations. 

But,  while  other  professions  and 
other  groups  of  educators  have  had 
strong  national  organizations  that 
could  bespeak  their  interests,  busi¬ 
ness  education  has  never  had  an 
integrated,  nationwide  group  that 
was  truly  spokesman  for  the  entire 
field. 

•  This  does  not  mean  that  there 


have  not  been  “national”  associa¬ 
tions.  There  have  been  many. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  existed  as  a  co¬ 
ordinating  council  to  integrate 
business-education  activities. 

There  was  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Federation,  now 
known  as  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association,  which  has 
been  principally  a  Midwest  organ¬ 
ization  with  a  scattered  membership 
on  both  coasts. 

There  was  the  Business  Education 
Department  (one  of  twenty-nine 
special  departments)  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  but  its 
membership  of  three  thousand  to 


Albert  C.  Fries 


Cecil  Puckett 


Hamden  L  Forkner 


“United”  business-education  asso¬ 
ciation,  they  felt,  should  operate  as 
a  unit  (for  example,  department)  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 

The  fact  that  the  NEA  was  al¬ 
ready  recognized  as  official  spokes¬ 
man  for  all  educators  en  masse,  the 
fact  that  the  NEA  officers  were  will¬ 
ing  to  help  underwrite  the  cost  of 
launching  a  stronger  business- 
education  organization,  and  the 
fact  that  many  business-education 
personalities  were  already  linked 
to  two  or  more  of  the  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  have  helped  shape  the 
formation  of  the  new  organization. 

■  Action — The  first  step  taken  was 
the  merger  of  the  NEA  Department 
of  Business  Education  with  the  co¬ 
ordinating  council,  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education.  Be¬ 
cause  this  Council  already  had  its 
roots  in  the  leadership  of  many 
business-education  groups,  the 
merger  helped  establish  a  direct 
contact  between  the  NEA  Depart¬ 
ment  and  these  other  groups. 

•  From  that  merger  came  an  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  projects  of  the  two 
organizations;  a  new  name,  the 
“United  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation”;  and,  at  last,  an  official, 
full-time  executive  secretary  for 
business  education.  The  appointee 
to  that  post  was  Hollis  P.  Guy,  who 
still  serves  the  Association  in  that 
capacity. 

The  UBEA,  despite  its  new  name, 
functions  as  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  of  the  NEA;  and 
the  name,  “National  Council  of 
Business  Education,  Inc.,”  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  governing  board  of 
the  UBEA.  The  official  publication 
of  the  Association,  the  UBEA 
Forum,  was  launched  with  Mr.  Guy 
as  executive  editor. 

•  Since  that  first  merger  three 


five  thousand  was  among  the  weak¬ 
est  offsprings  of  the  parent  NEA. 

There  has  been  the  National 
Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions,  too,  a  small 
but  very  important  league  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Not  one  of  these  “national”  or¬ 
ganizations,  however,  could  be 
recognized  by  Washington  officials 
or  leaders  in  other  professions  as 
official  spokesman  for  business 
education. 

■  Blueprint — A  few  years  ago  a 
group  of  business  educators  initi¬ 
ated  a  new  drive  to  form  a  master 
league  of  all  business-education  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  drew  up  a  blue¬ 
print  for  such  an  organization. 

•  A  unified  national  organization, 
they  believed,  should  be  organized 
in  two  ways.  First,  there  should  be 
a  geographic  framework  with  local 
(for  example,  city  or  county),  state, 
and  regional  divisions  that  would 
conduct  conferences  and  conven¬ 
tions.  The  efforts  of  these  divisions 
would  be  co-ordinated  by  regional 
and  national  councils  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  division;  at 
the  same  time,  each  division  and 
subdivision  would  have  its  own 
duly  elected  officers. 

When  a  business  teacher  joined 
his  local  branch,  he  could  auto¬ 
matically  become  a  member  of 
each  larger  division  as  well,  just  as 
in  the  NEA  a  teacher  can  join  the 
local,  state,  and  national  organiza¬ 
tion  simultaneously. 

In  addition,  the  leaders  reasoned, 
there  should  be  a  functional  frame¬ 
work,  so  that  specialists  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in,  say,  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  or  research  could  have  a 
common  meeting  ground. 

•  Such,  then,  was  the  twin  blue¬ 
print  the  organizers  drew  up.  A 


years  ago,  the  presidents  of  the 
Association  (Hamden  L.  Forkner 
was  first  president;  Cecil  Puckett, 
of  Denver,  was  last  year’s  president; 
Albert  C.  Fries,  of  Northwestern,  is 
currently  president)  have  worked 
vigorously  to  fill  in  the  blueprint  by 
urging  local,  state,  and  regional  or¬ 
ganizations  to  affiliate  with  UBEA 
as  well  as  to  increase  individual 
memberships  in  the  Association. 

Already.  33  state  business-educa¬ 
tor  groups  have  affiliated,^  thus 
filling  in  their  niches  in  the  blue¬ 
print.  So  has  the  Southern  Business 
Education  Association.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Society  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  has  become  the  “interna¬ 
tional  division”  of  UBEA.  The 
NABTTI  has  become  the  teacher- 
education  division. 


^  state  organizations  already  affiliated  inchide 
those  from  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 
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•  The  reasons  for  affiliating, 
UBEA  officers  believe,  are  strong. 
Affiliating  organizations  retain  local 
autonomy,  get  representation  on  the 
National  Council,  and  participate  in 
its  sponsored  activities — tests,  youth 
clubs,  and  so  on.  The  UBEA  gets 
only  added  strength;  but  added 
strength  is  its  objective,  for  added 
strength  lends  authority  to  its  voice 
and  creates  opportunity  for  greater 
accomplishment. 

■  Prog^ram — The  UBEA  does  not 
have  a  national  convention;  it 
leaves  “conventioning”  to  its  di¬ 
visions  and  affiliates.  But  UBEA 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  con¬ 
ventions  may  be  co-ordinated 
throughout  the  nation  for  the  uni¬ 
form  development  of  needed  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  profession. 

•  The  UBEA  has  two  kinds  of 
membership:  one  is  the  “regular” 
membership  at  $3,  in  return  for 
which  the  individual  receives  the 
UBEA  Forum,  the  service  activities 
of  UBEA,  and  the  professional  pride 
of  belonging  to  the  organization. 

The  other  membership  is  a  “pro¬ 
fessional”  membership,  for  which 
the  regular  member  pays  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3  and  receives  in  return  the 
National  Business  Education  Quar¬ 
terly  and  the  reports  that  result 
from  the  activities  of  the  divisions. 

Until  recently,  the  majority  of  the 
professional  members  have  been  the 
teacher- trainers,  the  authors,  the 
manufacturers’  and  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  other  professional 
zealots — who  know  that  time  and 
funds  are  required  to  get  a  program 
launched. 

Research  activities  are  getting 
under  way.  Headed  by  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Lomax,  the  research  division  is 
undertaking  worth-while  projects 
in  business  education,  one  of  which 
is  to  standardize  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Entrance  Tests  published  and 
promoted  jointly  by  UBEA  and  the 
National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

•  The  real  future  of  UBEA  lies 
with  classroom  teachers.  If  they 
will,  for  a  period  of  a  few  years, 
join  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  who 
are  willing  to  invest  the  modest 
membership  fee  in  underwriting  the 
growth  and  activities  of  UBEA,  the 
organization  and  the  profession  will 
grow. 

So  long  as  business  teachers  ask 
first  the  question,  “What  do  you 
give  me  for  my  three  or  six  dol¬ 
lars?”  instead  of  “Am  I  willing  to 
help — to  the  tune  of  three  or  six 
dollars — my  profession  grow?”  the 
UBEA  will  be  as  halting  in  its 
growth  as  have  all  the  business- 


education  organizations  to  date.^ 
Business  teachers  who  want  their 
ilk  accepted  as  professional  equals 
of  their  academic  associates  will 
want  to  be  members.  Business 
teachers  who  want  the  profession  to 
have  a  voice  before  Congressional 
Committees  will  want  to  help 
UBEA  grow. 

•  The  potential  of  a  unified  or¬ 
ganization  is  something  that  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  by  the 
teacher  who  is  so  absorbed  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  lesson  plans  that  he  does 
not  see  the  larger  picture. 

It  is  incredible,  for  example,  that 
there  is  no  business-education  or¬ 
ganization  yet  in  a  position  to  invest 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a  national 
survey  of  business  education;  that 
there  is  no  organization  that  can 
define  what  is  a  suitable  teaching 
load  for  business  teachers;  that 
there  is  no  organization  to  support 
the  Business  Education  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  its 
obvious  need  for  more  funds  for  ex¬ 
panded  service. 

Potentially,  the  UBEA,  when  it 
reaches  the  stature  for  which  its 
leaders  are  working  so  hard,  can 
help  the  classroom  teacher  tremen¬ 
dously.  One  example:  Suppose  that 
every  business  teacher  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  represented  by  a  powerful 
UBEA,  asked  that  salary-scale  rec¬ 
ognition  be  given  for  occupational 
experience.  .  .  .  ?  Another  example: 
Suppose  the  UBEA  conducted  a  re¬ 
search  that  showed  positively  that 
every  typing  room  ought  to  be 
soundproofed.  .  .  .  ? 

No  organization  can  spring  into 
being.  No  organization  can  give  its 
members  a  package  that  is  tagged 
“$3”  or  “$6”  until  it  has  a  ware¬ 
house  of  dollars  to  invest  in  such 
packages.  That  is  why  UBEA,  val¬ 
iantly  though  it  is  striving  through 
services  and  publications  to  give  its 
members  their  membership  dollars’ 
worth,  warrants  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment  “on  faith”  by  more  business 
teachers. 

■  Summary — In  three  years  the 
leaders  of  UBEA,  have  made  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  toward  giving  the 
business-education  profession  a  cen- 


^Only  two  buRiness-education  organizations 
can  now  guarantee  a  more-than-your-mone.v’p- 
worth  reward  to  members.  They  are  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association  and 
the  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Association. 
For  just  $3,  each  of  these  organizations  puts 
on  a  full-scale,  three-day  convention;  provides 
members  with  a  handsomely  bound  yearbook 
(.Imcrtcan  Busincgg  Education)  ;  and  issues  a 
quarterly  magazine  (American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Quarterly).  To  provide  so  much,  the 
two  organizations  together  sponsor  the  publi¬ 
cations.  But  it  has  taken  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  half  a  century  to  reach  their  present 
stature — to  be  able  to  give  members  a  quality 
package  unquestionably  worth  far  more  than 
the  sliglit  niembersbip  fee. 


tral  voice  of  authority.  They  have 
done  this  at  considerable  personal 
expense  and  effort.  They  have 
traveled  to  conferences  all  over 
America  to  urge  business  teachers 
to  support  the  new  organization, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  were 
doing  groundwork  for  future  busi¬ 
ness  educators.  Being  president  of 
UBEA  today,  for  example,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction;  but  it  is  nothing  like  the 
distinction  that  will  come  to  the 
person  who  will  be  president  when 
the  organization  has  reached  its 
hoped-for  stature. 

Already  the  fruits  of  these  efforts 
are  being  recognized.  Many  organ¬ 
izations  have  affiliated  with  UBEA. 
The  voice  is  growing  stronger.  Con¬ 
tinued  growth  depends  on  the  ability 
of  UBEA  leaders  to  sustain  their 
personal  effort  and  upon  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  business  teachers  all  over 
America  to  invest  some  professional 
capital  in  a  united  business-educa¬ 
tion  front. 


Your  Professional 
Reading 

E.  C.  McGILL 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

April  is  a  good  month  for  pro¬ 
fessional  reading — with  one  eye 
cocked  on  textbooks  and  pro¬ 
fessional  books  you  will  need  for 
this  summer  and  with  the  other 
searching  for  last-minute  help  to 
wind  up  the  term  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Here  are  some  quick  reviews  of 
some  of  the  newest  publications. 

■  Another  State  Manual!  —  The 
postwar  business-education  world 
is  getting  its  sights  readjusted  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
states  that  are  issuing  syllabi  in  our 
field. 

Newest  to  come  to  our  attention 
is  a  very  attractive  and  valuable 
Business  Education  Manual  (Bulle¬ 
tin  271:  $1)  prepared  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry,  John  R.  Haubert  (he’s  the 
state  supervisor),  and  a  broad  staff 
of  special  contributors  from  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  in  the  state. 

•  The  Manual,  excellently  il¬ 
lustrated  and  well  organized,  is  first 
in  a  series  of  publications  connected 
with  the  revision  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  curricula  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
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The  book  is  well  illustrated  with 
charts,  tables,  and  sixty-six  fac¬ 
similes  of  papers  involved  in  carry¬ 
ing  a  labor  dispute  to  the  Board. 
This  volume  contains  the  answer,  in 
convenient  form,  to  almost  any 
question  one  could  ask  about  the 
mechanics  of  Board  operations  and 
the  way  in  which  the  NLRB  investi¬ 
gates  specific  issues  and  examines 
the  facts  involved. 

•  Businessmen,  union  members, 
attorneys,  and  teachers  of  labor  law 
and  labor  relations  will  find  the 
book  very  helpful  in  acquiring  a 
more  clear-cut  outline  of  the  NLRB’s 
powers  and  limitations.  It  should 
be  an  excellent  source  book  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  field  of  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations. 

■  Spotlight  on  Problems  —  The 
Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the  C.E.A. 
of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity, 
“Problems  in  Business  Education,” 
deals  with  contemporary  problems 
of  the  1947-1949  era.  It’s  edited  by 
Joseph  Gruber  and  contains  the 
contributions  of  speakers  who  have 
addressed  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  that  two-year  period.  (New 
It  tells  about  York  University  Bookstore,  $2.) 
al,  the  types  •  The  organization  of  this  year- 
)w  to  finance  book  is  in  four  parts,  two  of  which 
are  of  interest  to  most  of  us  and  two 
down  to  the  of  which  (containing  a  who’s  who 
and  require-  of  business  teachers  in  New  York 
retail  busi-  City  and  miscellaneous  reports  of 
junk  dealers  the  Organization)  are  of  interest 
mobile  agen-  only  to  the  membership. 

>  reviewed  in  •  The  two  parts  of  general  inter- 
utlook,  man-  est  are  good,  for  they  are  closely 
s,  and  other  edited  condensations  of  speeches — 
and  contain  the  meat.  Problems 
?h;  so  is  the  dealt  with  concern  teacher  selec- 
to  everyone  tion,  new  testing  practices,  blue- 
itional  guid-  prints  for  promotion,  and  plans  for 
upgrading  private  business  schools 
iRB?  —  Every  and  colleges. 

inking,  teach-  We  suspect  this  volume  will  be 
DC  affected  by  of  interest  mostly  to  graduate  stu- 
(lations  Board  dents  and  methods  teachers, 
lecisions — has  ■  Is  Intermediate  Accounting  Your 
luainted  with  Field? — ^The  second  volume  in  a  se- 
ived  in  bring-  ries  of  accounting  texts  by  Holmes 
Board  for  a  and  Meier  is  now  available:  Inter- 
planation  has  mediate  Accounting  (Irwin:  $5).  It’s 
a  college  book  written  by  a  pair 
ow  to  appear  of  CPA’s  who  have  had  considerable 
ented  in  How  teaching  experience  in  accountancy, 
j  the  National  •  The  content  includes  the  usual 
d  (Bureau  of  valuation  items  and  special  systems 
,  Washington,  as  applied  to  consignments,  install- 
)ook  by  Louis  ments,  investments,  assets  and 
IS  Director  of  depreciation^  financial  statements, 
RB,  has  had  actuarials,  and  so  forth, 
experience  in  •  Your  conclusion  after  inspect- 
:s  and  applica-  ing  the  book:  The  authors  know 
nd  Taft-Hart-  their  stuff,  both  accounting-wise 
and  education-wise. 


volume  is  designed  to  help  imme¬ 
diate  improvement  in  instruction 
and  in  program  planning. 

•  The  Manual  is  unique:  less  than 
half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
outlines  of  courses  of  studies;  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  principles,  practices, 
solving  problems,  techniques  of 
teaching,  and  definition  of  stand¬ 
ards.  There  is  a  chapter  on  each 
of  these  topics: 

Business  Education  and  .  .  .  the 
Community 

Contributions  to  General  Educa¬ 
tion 

Guidance 

Layout,  Equipment,  and  Supplies 
Suggested  Curricula  for  Different 
Size  Schools 

A  course  outline  is  provided  for 
all  common  business  subjects. 

•  The  Manual  may  have  been 
written  for  Pennsylvanians,  but  it  is 
so  valuable  a  problem-solver  that 
it  belongs  on  your  professional 
shelf.  Order  it  by  bulletin  number 
from  the  State  Department  of  In¬ 
struction,  in  Harrisburg. 

■  A  Work-Study  Guide? — If  you’re 
one  of  the  growing  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  concerned  with  co¬ 
operative  business  education,  you’ll 
be  interested  in  a  new  Co-ordina¬ 
tors’  Manual  for  Part-Time  Occu¬ 
pational  Education  compiled  and 
developed  by  graduate  students  and 
the  distributive- education  staff  at 
Kansas  State  Teacher’s  College.  It 
costs  $1.25  and  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Eckdall  -  McCarty  Bookstore, 
Emporia,  Kansas. 

•  Topics  covered  include: 

The  Co-ordinator’s  Job 
Legal  Requirements 
Job  Analysis  of  the  Co-ordination 
Job 

Starting  Part-Time  Programs 
Local  Advisory  Committees 
Public  Relations 
The  Community  Survey 
Selection  of  Agencies 
Placement  of  Trainees 
Helps  to  the  Principal 
Helps  to  the  Co-ordinator 

and  half  a  dozen  other  topics 
equally  specific. 

•  Intended  for  Kansas,  the  Co¬ 
ordinators*  Manual  is  of  value  to 
everyone  working  in  work-study 
programs. 

•  Know  about  Retail  Careers? — 
Are  you  ever  called  on  to  advise 
students  about  career  opportunities 
in  the  retailing  field — only  to  find 
yourself  stammering  with  uncer¬ 
tainty? 

Well,  here’s  a  book  that  you  can 
hand  to  the  inquiring  student  (as 
soon  as  you’ve  finished  reading  it 
yourself,  that  is):  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tail  Business  Ownership,  obtainable 


Book  Review  Editor  E.  C.  McGill 
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th©  Bus  Load  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  characterized 

the  SBEA  convention  in  Miami  last  Thanksgiving  was 
provided  by  the  group  shown  above —  38  persons  who  together  chartered 
a  bus  and  had  a  whopping  good  time  making  the  trip  between  Louisiana 
and  Miami.  We  asked  Miss  Peck  to  tell  us  how — 


We  Made  an  Exciting  Holiday 
Out  of  Our  Convention  Trip 


GLADYS  PECK 

State  Supervisor  of  Business  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Last  Thanksgiving  week  was  a  big 
one  for  Louisiana  business  teachers. 
It  included  a  one-day  convention  of 
our  own  Louisiana  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association — that  was  on  Mon¬ 
day,  in  Alexandria — and  a  6-day 
jaunt  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Southern  Business  Education 
Association  in  Miami.  Quite  a  week! 

•  Our  LBEA  convention  was  it¬ 
self  a  fine  affair.  Louis  A.  Leslie  gave 
an  excellent  presentation  on  the  new 
shorthand  program.  T.  James  Craw¬ 
ford,  of  Indiana  University,  gave  an 
expert  teaching  demonstration  in 
typing.  Dean  Robert  French,  Tulane 
University,  and  our  state  superin¬ 
tendent,  Shelby  M.  Jackson,  added 
the  inspirational  touch.  A  fine  affair. 

•  But  we  in  Louisiana  wanted  to 
be  certain  that  our  state  would  be 
well  represented  at  the  SBEA  con¬ 
vention  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  the  same  week.  We  did 
not  want  our  own  one-day  meeting 
to  supplant  interest  in  SBEA. 

So,  we  took  action.  We  contacted 
the  business-education  teachers  and 
a  highly  professional-minded  group 
suggested  our  chartering  a  bus  and 
converting  the  long  trip  into  a  sight¬ 
seeing  excursion.  The  suggestion 
was  applauded. 


■  Arrangements — So,  we  made  our 
arrangements.  We  hired  a  Southern 
Trailways  bus.  The^e  were  enough 
of  us  so  that  the  round  trip  cost  us 
only  $28.12  each. 

We  made  block  reservations  for 
overnight  stops  at  the  Florida  Motor 
Court  Hotel  in  Tallahassee,  both 
over  and  back — and  the  cost  aver¬ 
aged  $2  a  person.  Each  made  his  own 
reservation  at  the  convention  hotel. 

■  On  Our  Way — Promptly  at  six  on 
Tuesday  morning,  with  our  conver¬ 
sation  still  reviewing  our  preceding 
day’s  convention,  twenty-five  of  us, 
representing  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  all  kinds  of  schools,  boarded  the 
bus  in  Alexandria. 

During  the  day,  we  stopped  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Hammond,  and  along 
the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  to  pick 
up  additional  passengers,  and  each 
stop  was,  as  you’d  expect,  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  added  jubilee. 

•  The  trip  was  fun.  There  was 
never  a  dull  moment.  We  had  on 
hand  some  duplicated  copies  of  pop¬ 
ular  songs,  and  we  wore  them 
ragged;  and  clever  members  of  the 
party  composed  many  parodies. 

Each  member  of  the  party  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fun  making.  We  had 
understudies,  it  seemed,  for  Hope, 
Crosby,  and  Allen.  We  played 
games,  sang  songs,  and  frequently 
exchanged  seats  so  that  everyone 
could  know  everyone  else. 


Gladys  Peck 


The  two  bus  drivers  (who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  were  most  obliging,  co-op¬ 
erative,  and  kind)  suggested  that 
we  might  enjoy  lunch  at  Silver 
Springs.  We  would,  and  did — and 
enjoyed  also  a  trip  through  the  re¬ 
sort  in  glass-bottomed  boats  while 
a  special  meal  was  being  prepared. 

•  At  the  convention,  our  arrival 
“woke  up  the  town”;  and  during  the 
meeting  our  group,  reinforced  by 
each  other’s  presence,  was  very  ac¬ 
tive.  The  statement  that  our  dele¬ 
gates  were  “the  life  of  the  party”  is 
not  wholly  unwarranted,  for  we  had 
had  a  good  start  on  the  other  cele¬ 
brants! 

We  found,  too,  that  having  so 
many  friends  at  the  convention 
added  much  to  our  enjoyment; 
and  our  large  group  gave  us  other 
advantages.  On  Thanksgiving  morn¬ 
ing,  for  example,  we  took  a  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  around  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach — at  a  big  discount. 

•  On  the  way  home,  we  recruited 
a  few  more  passengers  who  pre¬ 
ferred  our  bus  load  of  pleasure  to 
their  airplane  seats.  We  resumed 
our  singing,  talked  about  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  made  the  most  of  the 
sights  —  yes,  we  took  a  different 
route  home. 

We  had  our  own  religious  service 
on  Sunday  morning — a  most  im¬ 
pressive  service  —  while  rolling 
along  at  high  speed. 

•  Summary — So  that  was  how  we 
made  an  exciting,  friendly  holiday 
out  of  our  convention  trip. 

That’s  why,  when  SBEA  meets 
next  Thanksgiving  in  Richmond, 
you  can  expect  to  see  another  bus 
load  of  Louisiana  business  teachers. 
We  like  the  idea  so  much  that  we 
recommend  it  to  everyone  else. 
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Enthusiasm  caught  from  a  teacher  is  fine,  but  that  caught 
from  fellow  students  is  much  more  valuable  and  much  less 
easily  lost.  So,  when  a  group  of  D.E.  students  in  a  school  130  miles  from 
New  York  City  decided  to  plan  a  trip  to  the  city  and  to  finance  the  trip 
by  funds  raised  in  group  activities,  the  entire  D.E.  program  caught  fire. 
This  article,  then,  is  a  primer  on  enthusiasm,  on  group  activities,  on  rais¬ 
ing  funds,  and  on  D.E.  promotion: 


How  Millville’s  D.E.  Class 
Plans  a  Trip  to  New  York 
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JOSEPH  C.  HECHT 
Teacher — Co-ordinator 
Memorial  High  School 
Millville,  New  Jersey 

This  report  is  one  chapter  in  a 
serial  story  that  deals  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  group  planning,  and  a 
D.E.  Club.  The  story  started  last 
year. 

■  Background  —  By  mid-March  in 
1949,  our  distributive  -  education 
class  was  three-fourths  of  its  way 
toward  graduation.  The  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  the  proud  feeling  that  re¬ 
tailing  is  a  profession,  and  a  feeling 
of  concern  about  “what  will  happen 
to  our  D.E.  club  after  we  graduate” 
were  all  at  their  peak. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
school’s  juniors  were  being  chosen 
for  the  next  term’s  D.E.  program.  A 
group  meeting  of  the  seniors  and 
juniors  was  held,  and  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  students  outlined  certain 
goals: 

1.  To  pass  along  the  spirit  of  the 
seniors. 

2.  To  emphasize  the  serious  ap¬ 
praisal  of  distributive  education. 

3.  To  analyze  the  group’s  common 
problems. 

4.  To  review  the  activities  of  the 
past  year  and  plan  new  ones  for  the 
coming  year. 

•  Outcome.  As  a  result  of  their 
discussions,  the  students  decided 
that  planning  should  begin  then  for 
the  juniors  to  have  the  opportunity, 
the  next  year,  to  take  a  trip  to  New 
York  City,  to  see  big-time  retailing 
establishments  and  to  get  the  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  outlook. 

*  Raising  Funds — The  problem  of 
financing  the  130-mile,  three-day 
trip  was  discussed,  and  both  classes 
came  to  an  agreement:  They  would 
do  everything  possible  to  increase 
the  club  treasury  to  a  point  where 
the  treasury  would  finance  the  trip. 

•  Seniors’  Contribution.  The 
president  of  the  graduating  group 


suggested  selling  $1  certificates  for 
a  local  photographer — the  class  to 
keep  the  entire  $1  and  the  photog¬ 
rapher  to  make  his  profit  on  the  re¬ 
sale  of  larger  orders.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  accepted  and  put  into 
effect.  Both  groups  went  to  work  to 
sell  the  certificates. 

By  June  1,  there  was  $180  de¬ 
posited  in  the  treasury  of  the  1949 
class.  Two  weeks  before  graduation, 
there  was  a  big  D.E.  honor  assembly. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  an 
award  for  the  “Best  D.E.  Person¬ 
ality”;  a  local  jeweler  presented  an 
award  to  the  “Best  D.E.  Student”; 
and  the  D.E.  Club  gave  its  award  to 
the  “Most  Improved  Student.”  Then, 
as  a  climax,  the  president  of  the 

1949  D.E.  group  presented  a  check 
for  the  $180  to  the  president  of  the 

1950  group. 

•  The  Juniors,  now  having  be¬ 
come  seniors  when  September,  1949, 
rolled  around,  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  equaling  or  bettering 
their  predecessors’  activities.  They 
realized  that  the  money  “inherited” 
was  still  not  enough  for  the  trip,  and 
the  new  president  guided  the  club 
in  campaigns  to  raise  more  funds. 


•  At  Christmas  time,  the  group 
undertook  to  sell  Christmas  cards 
and  “Dolls  of  All  Nations.”  Model 
sales-campaign  plans  were  worked 
out.  The  city  was  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions,  and  each  group  in  the  class 
was  assigned  a  territory.  Each  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  class  period  was 
devoted  to  actual  canvassing.  On 
Wednesday  afternoons,  it  happens 
that  in  our  town  the  retail  stores 
are  closed;  so,  no  co-op  student  has 
to  report  for  work  on  Wednesday 
afternoons;  instead,  the  students  de¬ 
voted  that  afternoon,  too,  and  often 
the  afternoon  stretched  into  early 
evening,  to  selling  their  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Naturally,  learning  activities 
were  integrated  with  the  door-to- 
door  selling  experience.  We  spent 
each  Thursday  class  period  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  problems  the  students  had 
encountered  on  their  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  selling  activities.  Dis¬ 
cussion  ranged  from  evaluation  of 
various  approaches  to  the  answer  to 
“What  should  I  do  when  they  slam 
the  door  in  my  face?” 

•  Then  this  spring,  the  group 
started  selling  chocolate  Easter  eggs 
and  jellybeans. 

The  start  of  the  campaign  was  to 
be  in  home  rooms.  Each  student  was 
given  three  home  rooms  for  which 
he  was  responsible,  and  a  great  po¬ 
tential  sale  was  expected  because  our 
home  rooms  have  about  forty-five 
students  in  each. 

The  first  approach  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  student  stood  in  front  of 
the  class  and  announced  the  sale — 
but  got  no  response.  Then  one  D.E. 
girl  discovered  a  new  approach: 
“Why,  all  I  did  was  to  go  to  the 
students  individually,  as  they  sat  in 
their  seats,  and  they  bought  with¬ 
out  any  objections.  I  think  the  kids 
are  just  too  shy  to  raise  their  hands. 
They  all  wait  for  someone  else  to 
raise  his  hand  first.” 

With  this  new  approach,  the  class 
got  new  enthusiasm — and  results: 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the 
highest  salesperson  had  sold  $53 
worth  of  Easter  eggs. 

A  chart  was  put  on  the  class  bul¬ 
letin  board  with  names  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  listed  under  three  different 
categories:  Those  selling  $30  or 

more  were  called  Giants;  those  who 
sold  less  than  $10  worth  of  eggs 
were  called  Midgets;  and  those  who 
sold  no  eggs  were  called  Duds.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  every¬ 
one  was  a  Giant! 

•  At  the  time  of  mid-term  exams. 
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the  class  put  on  a  “Recuperation 
Dance”  held  on  the  last  night  of  the 
examinations.  The  class  approached 
each  teacher  and  collected  copies  of 
old  exams,  which  were  posted  all 
over  the  gymnasium  in  which  the 
dance  was  held.  The  name  of  every 
student  in  the  school  was  on  at  least 
one  of  the  exam  papers.  An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  with  posters,  made 
according  to  the  advertising  prin¬ 
ciples  discussed  in  class,  was 
initiated. 

The  dance  was  the  talk  of  the 
school  for  a  week  before  the  event, 
and  it  drew  a  very  large  crowd.  The 
students  sold  cokes  at  10  cents  a  bot¬ 
tle  and  charged  a  dollar  a  couple 
for  admission.  After  all  expenses  for 
the  band  and  the  entertainment 
awards  had  been  deducted,  the  class 
had  made  a  profit  of  $50. 

•  More  campaigns  are  scheduled. 
The  treasury  (at  this  writing,  in 
March)  stands  at  $297,  still  not 
enough  for  the  New  York  jaunt  yet. 
But  lined  up  is  a  D.E.  Bake  Sale, 
which  will  be  conducted  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Utilities  Building  on 
the  afternoon  that  the  bills  for  elec¬ 
tricity  are  due.  Our  group  is  shar¬ 
ing  in  a  Rummage  Sale  scheduled 
at  the  same  time — half  the  students 
will  be  selling  rummage  while  the 
other  half  are  peddling  cakes.  Still 
other  campaigns?  Perhaps;  our  D.E. 
students  are  ingenious. 

■  Schedule  of  the  Trip — ^With  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  raise  the 
final  dollars  needed  for  the  trip,  the 
students  have  already  planned  the 
excursion — even  going  so  far  as  to 
sell  the  D.E.  class  in  a  neighboring 
high  school  the  idea  of  making  simi¬ 
lar  plans,  so  that  one  bus  can  accom¬ 
modate  the  classes  of  both  schools. 

The  New  York  trip  is  planned  as 
follows: 

MONDAY 

7:30  a.m.  Leave  Millville 
12:00  noon  Arrive  in  New  York  City 
1 : 00  p.m.  Registration  and  Lunch  at 
Hotel  Picadilly 

2:00  p.m.  Tour  of  NBC  ^dio  City 

5:00  pjn.  Dinner 

7:30  p.m.  Television  or  Ice  Show 

TUESDAY 
9:00  ajn.  Breakfast 
10:00  a.m.  Grant’s  Display  Depart¬ 
ment 

12:00  noon  Lunch 

1:00  p.m.  New  York  City  Credit 
Bureau 
5:00  p.m.  Dinner 

7:00  p.m.  Television  or  Movie  Show 

WEDNESDAY 
9:00  a.m.  Breakfast 
10:00  a.m.  Visit  a  Department  Store 
12:00  noon  Lunch 

1:00  p.m.  New  York  News  Promo¬ 
tion  Department 


5:00  p.m.  Dinner 
6:00  p.m.  Leave  New  York 
10:00  p.m.  Arrive  in  Millville 

■  Next  Chapter  —  After  the  New 
York  trip,  the  class  will  meet  with 
the  new  students  who  will  take  their 
place  in  the  D.E.  club  next  term. 


S.  REX  GORTON 

Co-ordinator  of  Distributive  Education 
San  Diego  Vocational  School 

Have  you  ever  considered  the 
shoplifter  and  his  pilfering  as  a 
merchandising  problem  that  distrib¬ 
utive-education  training  can  help 
solve? 

■  The  Problem — It  is  estimated  that 
$75,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  is 
stolen  across  America  each  year  by 
shoplifters. 

In  San  Diego,  the  co-ordinator  of 
distributive  education  found  that 
local  stores  estimated  shoplifting 
and  pilferage  losses  to  be  from  a  half 
of  one  per  cent  to  as  much  as  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  their  gross 
sales. 

One  local  department  store  exec¬ 
utive  stated  the  problem  this  way: 
“Our  loss  in  merchandise  by  theft 
is  equal  to  a  cent  and  a  fifth  out  of 


Both  classes  will  sell  photography 
certificates.  The  money  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  new  class.  The  old 
spirit  will  be  passed  on  to  the  new 
class.  .  .  . 

Which  is  where  we  came  in  on 
this  story. 


every  dollar  rung  up  on  the  cash 
register.” 

•  Recognized  Need.  Upon  further 
inquiry,  merchants  indicated  that 
they  felt  a  need  existed  to  train  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  ways  of  spotting  the 
shoplifter  and  in  the  action  to  take 
once  a  shoplifter  was  spotted. 

The  merchants  were  not  only 
aware  of  their  losses  from  shoplift¬ 
ing  but  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
improper  arrest  of  a  shoplifter 
could  result  in  a  false-arrest  suit 
that  would  be  costly  far  in  excess  of 
total  losses  due  to  merchandising 
shrinkage. 

■  Police  Co-operation  —  With  the 
need  and  demand  well  established, 
the  co-ordinator  approached  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department  to  solicit 
its  assistance  in  setting  up  the  train¬ 
ing  program  and  in  selecting  an  in¬ 
structor. 


Store  Security 


Each  year  shoplifters  snatch  from  store  counters  some 
$75,000,000  worth  of  merchandise.  Due  to  the  difficulty 
of  detection  and  the  hazards  of  false-arrest  suits,  little  of  this  loss  is  re¬ 
gained.  This  aspect  of  store  security  is  a  retailing  problem,  and  San 
Diego^s  co-ordinator  felt  it  to  be  also  a  distributive-education  problem. 

How  Mr.  Gorton  moved  to  solve  the  problem  and  serve  the  retailers 
of  his  community  is  more  than  an  interesting  story.  It  is  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  way  that  D.E.  leaders  can  spot  a  problem,  find  a  solution,  and  or¬ 
ganize  training  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  problem.  BEW  would  welcome 
similar  reports  on  other  unique  challenges  that  D.E.  program  makers  have 
met. 


San  Diego  Tailors  Two  Courses  to 
Solve  the  Shoplifting  Problem 
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Fortunately,  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  had  an  officer,  Robert  Karrow, 
who  had  made  a  study  of  the  shop¬ 
lifting  problem  and  had  given  some 
instruction  along  this  line  previous¬ 
ly.  The  Police  Department  was 
fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  shop¬ 
lifting  that  was  taking  place  with¬ 
out  detection  and  of  the  lack  of  pros¬ 
ecution  in  the  cases  actually  detect¬ 
ed.  So,  personnel  of  the  department 
took  wholeheartedly  to  the  idea  of 
co-operating  in  presenting  a  train¬ 
ing  program  that  would  be  of  real 
value  to  the  community. 

■  Course  for  Supervisors  —  It  was 
decided  to  offer  one  type  of  train¬ 
ing  for  supervisory  personnel  and 
another  type  of  training  for  the  non- 
supervisory  employees,  since  each 
group  has  a  different  responsibility 
in  regard  to  shoplifters. 

The  first  training  program  offered 
I  was  for  store  owners,  managers,  and 
!  supervisors.  The  course  outline  in¬ 
cluded:  (1)  The  Shoplifter  and  His 
Method  of  Operation;  (2)  Surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  Shoplifter;  (3)  Ques¬ 
tioning  the  Shoplifter;  (4)  Arresting 
the  Shoplifter. 

•  Enrollment.  A  letter  was 
mailed  to  stores  announcing  the  time 
and  date  of  the  course  and  request¬ 
ing  that  they  furnish  in  advance  the 
names  of  eligible  persons  who  were 
interested  in  taking  the  course. 

The  lists  of  names  furnished  by 
the  stores  were  then  checked  against 
the  enrollment  for  the  first  session, 
to  insure  that  no  ineligible  persons 
were  in  attendance. 

•  Study.  The  course  was  offered 
at  the  Police  Department  training 
room  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening  once 
a  week  for  four  weeks.  The  en¬ 
tire  course  was  offered  twice,  and  85 
persons  completed  it.  Diplomas  were 
awarded  by  the  San  Diego  Police 
Department  and  the  San  Diego  Vo¬ 
cational  School. 

■  Course  for  Other  Employees  — 
The  second  type  of  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  designed  for  nonsuper- 
visory  personnel.  The  course  outline 
included:  (1)  What  Kind  of  Per¬ 
sons  to  Watch;  (2)  How  Shoplifters 
Steal;  (3)  What  Employees  Should 
Do  If  They  See  Someone  Steal. 

•  Administration.  The  course  for 
nonsupervisory  personnel  consisted 
of  a  single  two-hour  meeting  and 
was  offered  five  times;  285  sales¬ 
persons  completed  it. 

Certain  nights  were  set  aside  for 
certain  stores.  Thus,  one  evening 
the  class  was  composed  of  salesper¬ 
sons  from  one  large  department 
store;  on  another  night,  the  sales¬ 
persons  from  the  smaller  stores. 


•  Visual  Aid.  The  security  office 
of  the  local  Sears  Store  co-operated 
by  making  an  eight-minute  motion 
picture  showing  how  the  shoplifter 
operates;  this  film  proved  to  be  a 
fine  visual  aid. 

■  Things  We  Learned — Our  experi¬ 
ence  in  conducting  the  courses  re¬ 
vealed  certain  factors  that,  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  program  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  shoplifter,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully. 

1.  Different  stores  may  have  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  for  detecting  and  ap¬ 
prehending  shoplifters.  However, 
there  are  certain  basic  facts  com¬ 
mon  to  all  stores — the  ways  in  which 
shoplifters  conceal  merchandise,  the 
types  of  persons  to  watch,  for  ex¬ 
amples. 

2.  The  present-day  store  official 
whose  responsibility  is  store  securi¬ 
ty  studies  store  layout  and  operating 
procedures  in  order  to  suggest 
changes  both  in  store  system  and 
store  layout  that  will  discourage 
pilferage  and  shoplifting. 

3.  Some  stores  have  in  their  em¬ 
ployee-training  programs  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  store  security,  includ¬ 
ing  a  part  devoted  to  shoplifting 
problems. 

4.  The  day  of  the  store  detective 
is  over.  Today,  every  employee  has 
his  assigned  duties  in  the  store  se¬ 
curity  problem. 

5.  Again,  as  in  all  distributive 
courses,  the  value  of  the  training 
will  to  a  large  degree  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  instructor.  Apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  shoplifter  goes  beyond 
the  law-enforcement  stage;  it  is  a 
specialized  field  that  requires  an  in¬ 
structor  with  a  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge. 

■  Values  of  Our  Courses — Interest 
and  enthusiasm  ran  high  in  all 
groups.  Many  favorable  comments 
on  the  course  and  its  training  results 
have  come  from  the  merchants  of 
San  Diego. 


Can  You  Top  This? 

That’s  what  BEW  asked  when  it 
reported  that  Myrtle  E.  Glueck,  Cleve¬ 
land  D.E.  co-ordinator,  had  been 
teaching  retailing  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  in  1923. 

“  .  .  .  but  we  can  equal  it,”  writes 
Rosamond  Moak,  co-ordinator  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  “Our  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  in  Dayton,  Miss 
Florence  Kane,  was  trained  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  University  in  the  same  class 
with  Miss  Glueck.  At  the  same  time 
Miss  Glueck  went  to  Cleveland,  our 
Miss  Kane  came  to  Dayton  to  head 
up  the  retailing  program — and  has 
continued  here  ever  since.” 


Benefits  as  viewed  from  the  co¬ 
ordinator’s  desk  include:  (1)  The 
courses  offered  definite  assistance  in 
solving  a  community  merchandising 
problem;  (2)  The  courses  boosted 
employees’  morale;  (3)  The  courses 
sold  merchants  on  the  value  of  train¬ 
ing  and  on  distributive  education; 
(4)  The  courses  helped  the  co-or¬ 
dinator  in  making  contacts  with  top 
management. 

Note:  BEW  readers  prefer  contri¬ 
butions  like  this  one.  If  your  school 
has  had  a  successful  experience  in 
solving  a  similar  merchandising 
problem,  send  your  report  to  BEW 
for  publication. — ^Elditor. 


N.  y.  U.  Surveys 
Window  Shoppers 

People  really  do  look  at  window 
displays  if  they  are  set  up  right — 
that’s  what  the  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Retailing  is  finding  in 
a  survey  it  is  conducting. 

•  Of  every  hundred  persons  who 
pass  a  retail  store  display  window, 
30  are  men  and  70  are  women.  Of 
every  hundred  men,  91  note  some¬ 
thing  in  passing  and  19  actually  stop 
to  look  or  to  read  the  display.  Of 
every  hundred  women,  92  note 
something  and  38  stop  to  look  or  to 
read. 

Howard  M.  Cowee,  director  of  the 
study  that  has  been  undertaken  for 
the  National  Association  of  Display 
Industries,  reported  these  findings 
in  a  preliminary  statement  based  on 
ten  of  the  twelve  cities  in  which  the 
investigation  is  being  conducted.  To 
date,  the  characteristic  behavior  of 
1,083,207  persons  exposed  to  47  win¬ 
dow  displays  has  been  recorded. 

•  In  conjunction  with  the  traffic 
tabulation,  some  experimental  in¬ 
terviews  were  conducted  inside  one 
of  the  stores  to  determine  the  “im¬ 
pression  power”  of  window  displays. 
The  persons  interviewed  frequency 
protested  that  they  had  looked  at 
the  displays  even  though  they  had 
not  stopped  before  them. 

In  every  instance  such  inter¬ 
viewees  were  able  to  identify  black- 
and-white  photos  of  the  displays, 
and  many  interviewees  volunteered 
the  color  or  some  other  detail  re¬ 
garding  the  merchandise  featured  in 
the  windows.  - 

•  The  complete  “sidewalk  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic  survey”  will  be  report¬ 
ed  at  the  N.A.D.I.  market  week  in 
June,  as  Report  No.  2  in  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  “Visual  Merchandising 
Series.” 
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HOUSTON'S  Retail  Institute  sponsors — Harry  B.  Catlow,  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Ray  Elliott  and  W.  F.  Wallace,  of  Retail  Merchants 
Association;  Vic  Koenig,  president  of  Houston's  Retail  Personnel 
Association — have  quick  huddle  on  plans  suggested  by  Houston  D. 
E.  director,  James  C.  Taylor  (extreme  right). 


A  CLASS  in  fitting  and  selling  shoes  in  the  Retail  Institute  learns  I  SH 
also  the  fundamentals  of  good  shoe  construction  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  foot.  This  12-hour  course  is  taught  by  G.  Henry  Sauer, 
manager  of  the  shoe  department  in  Houston's  Sakowitz  Brothers  de- 
partment  store,  and  is  vrell  attended. 


Houston  s  Retail  Institute  Succeeds  with  Planned  Training  Program 


ROBERT  S.  GRAY 

Report  based  on  interviews  with  James 
C.  Taylor,  D.  E.  Director  at  University 
of  Houston,  and  Howard  Martin,  head 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Domestic 
Trade  Committee. 


A  rash  of  autumn  strikes,  includ¬ 
ing  a  construction  shutdown,  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  one  restless  plan¬ 
ning  session  last  fall  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  prosperous  and  expanding 
Houston,  Texas.  But  the  manager  of 
a  nearly-completed,  million-dollar 
dime  store  in  that  Gulf  Coast  city 
had  another,  and  to  him,  equally 
serious  problem. 

“My  headache,”  he  declared,  “is 
getting  enough  qualified  retail  sales¬ 
persons  to  staff  this  store  after  we 
get  it  built.” 

That  comment  has  been  echoed 
many  times  in  Houston’s  postwar 
business  world,  where  rapid  growth 
has  demanded  more  and  better- 
trained  retail  personnel.  That  de¬ 
mand  has  resulted  in  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  personnel  training,  an 
approach  in  which  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  community  is  participating. 

■  The  Retail  Institute  —  Houston’s 
Institute  of  Retailing  is  the  organ 
of  that  approach.  Through  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  new,  long-range  training  pro¬ 
gram,  known  as  the  “Planned 
Training  Program,”  adult  merchan¬ 
dising  personnel  in  Houston  are  now 
learning  more  about  better  practices 
in  air  phases  of  retailing.  The  PTP 
is  conducted  through  the  University 
of  Houston’s  Department  of  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education,  directed  by  James 
C.  Taylor. 


With  backing  from  Houston’s  re¬ 
tail  merchants  and  other  business 
groups,  the  Retail  Institute  uses  the 
city’s  main  streets  as  its  campus. 
And  it  might  be  said  that  dozens  of 
the  larger  stores,  shops,  and  offices 
comprise  the  Institute’s  classroom 
buildings.  That  is  because  seven 
business  agencies  and  associations, 
covering  a  cross  section  of  Houston 
business,  are  making  the  Planned 
Training  Program  a  reality. 

•  A  Complete  Retailing  Program. 
Working  together,  those  groups 
make  it  possible  for  Houston  retail 
store  employees  to  engage  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  part-time  study 
courses  that  will,  in  eight  semian¬ 
nual  semesters,  present  a  complete 
picture  of  all  the  phases  of  modern 
retailing. 

The  Institute  has  divided  the  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  field  into  eight 
basic  phases  and  provides  separate 
courses  in  each:  Merchandising, 
Operational  Control,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement,  Personnel  Management, 
Merchandise  Display,  Advertising, 
Department  Management  and  Buy¬ 
ing,  and  Selling. 

As  many  as  twelve  different 
courses  are  offered  in  each  phase  of 
the  program,  with  each  course  de¬ 
signed  to  explore  a  single  and  dis¬ 
tinct  aspect  of  that  phase.  Not  all 
courses  are  offered  simultaneously, 
of  course;  but  more  than  a  dozen 
different  courses,  together  sampling 
each  area,  have  been  offered  in  the 
recent  fall  and  the  current  spring 
semester. 

Courses  range  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  of  instruction,  may  cover  as 


few  as  three  or  as  many  as  ten  weeks. 
Fees  range  from  $1  to  $2. 

During  the  recent  fall  semester, 
the  Retail  Institute  offered  thirteen 
of  the  sixty-five  courses  listed  in  the 
PTP  Bulletin,  When  classes  began 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  455  men 
and  women  were  enrolled. 

■  Evolution  of  the  Institute — When 
Mr.  Taylor  stopped  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  D.  E.  post  in  early  1947,  he 
found  much  interest  in  a  co-ordi¬ 
nated  training  program. 

The  Houston  Retail  Personnel  As¬ 
sociation  was  interested,  even  de¬ 
termined,  to  establish  a  long-range 
plan  of  adult  retail  education. 

Individual  training  courses  have 
been  offered  in  the  past,  and  with 
some  success;  but  those  courses  were 
on-the-spot  intensive  programs, 
lacking  in  co-ordination  and  any 
long-range  plan.  Both  businessmen 
and  supervisors  felt  the  time  was 
ripe  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
training  program  with  breadth,  re¬ 
lationship,  and  greater  continuity. 

Taylor  went  to  work.  The  summer 
of  1949  saw  the  program  of  courses 
reorganized,  expanded,  and  formally 
announced  in  an  outline  schedule  of 
offerings  of  the  city’s  Retail  Insti¬ 
tute,  The  Institute  had  already 
counted  more  than  2000  graduates 
of  the  individual  courses;  by  crys¬ 
tallizing  the  unrelated  courses  taken 
by  these  alumni  into  a  cohesive, 
planned  curriculum,  and  by  filling 
in  the  curriculum  with  additional 
offerings,  Taylor  provided  a  full 
program  that  filled  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  community  business¬ 
men. 
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INSTITUTE  COURSE  in  selling  beauty  aids  is  a  quick  8-hour  course 
conducted  by  Lois  Reinhart,  cosmetics  buyer  for  Levy  Brothers. 
Students  work  on  each  other,  learn  about  correct  clothes,  costume 
jewelry,  hair  styling,  etc.,  as  prerequisite  to  giving  customers  sound 
beauty  counsel. 


SHOW-CARD  lettering,  30-hour  course  in  selection  of  lettering 
equipment,  show-card  layout,  and  preparation  of  signs,  is  one  of 
Institute's  longest  courses.  Classes,  taught  by  C.  W.  Pittenger,  display 
manager  of  Gordon's  Jewelry,  are  kept  small  so  that  each  student 
qets  individual  attention. 


•  Double  Intent.  From  the  outset,  The  seven  sponsoring  associations  man, 
’aylor  made  it  clear  that  courses  themselves  give  freely  to  what  Tay-  eigh1 
hould  be  available  to  both  those  lor  calls  “a  regular  melting  pot  of  ing  j 
vho  wanted  a  complete  training  teaching  talent  on  any  retail  sub-  • 
(rogram  and  those  who  wanted  in-  ject.”  The  instructors  are  paid  by  othe 
itruction  only  in  a  single  aspect  the  University  of  Houston  in  accord-  tificj 
)f  training.  ance  with  the  length  of  the  courses  plet< 

The  sixty-five  courses  included  they  teach.  In  turn,  the  University  then 
n  the  FTP  Bulletin  have,  therefore,  is  in  part  reimbursed  by  the  Texas  each 
1  double  intent —  (1)  to  serve  as  State  Department  of  Distributive  W 
:areer  steps  for  those  who  wish  to  Education.  The  only  cost  to  the  yeai 
»row  to  leadership  in  retailing,  and  sponsoring  groups  lies  in  such  minor  the 
(2)  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  person  expenses  as  the  cost  of  publishing  be  i: 
who  wishes  quickly  to  train  for  a  small  bulletins  and  brochures.  ■  C 

vacancy  or  promotion  opportunity.  Classes  are  usually  held  at  the  mea 
•  Instruction  and  Materials.  In  University’s  downtown  classrooms,  are 
order  to  guarantee  that  each  course  They  are  conducted  along  the  stand-  tion 
would  serve  its  double  purpose,  and  ard  patterns  of  business  training,  cles 
to  guard  against  the  course’s  be-  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  pro-  aboi 
coming  so  intensively  specialized  cedures  the  instructors  have  found  mes 
that  they  bore  no  relationship  to  most  successful  in  their  own  stores’  Hou 
the  allover  program,  Mr.  Taylor  has  operations.  Records  of  attendance,  whi 
emphasized  the  details  of  materials  achievement,  and  successful  comple-  feet 
to  be  taught  in  each  course.  He  pro-  tion  of  courses  are  maintained;  for  the 
vided  outlines  for  each  course  and  many  of  the  students  have  found  • 
submitted  them  to  the  top  retail  such  records  to  be  excellent  refer-  the 

people  in  Houston  for  their  com-  ences  in  Houston.  earl 

ment  and  criticism.  ■  Two  Kinds  of  “Graduates” —  Re-  Ret 

Retailers  have  co-operated  per-  alizing  that  ambition  and  receptive-  Ret 
fectly.  They  have  contributed  the  ness  to  training  vary  with  every  Hoi 

comment  and  criticism,  offered  ad-  human,  and  realizing  that  long-  the 

vice,  loaned  facilities,  even  provided  range  objectives  provide  an  incen-  tior 
instructors.  tive  to  furthering  one’s  study  • 

Although  the  administration  and  intentions.  Director  Taylor  estab-  wit 
scheduling  of  classes  are  under  the  lished  the  idea  of  offering  two  dif-  “A 
University’s  supervision  most  Insti-  ferent  certificates  to  “graduates”  of  the 
tute  classes  are  taught  by  men  who  the  Planned  Training  Program.  / 

are  at  or  very  near  the  top  of  the  •  Specialized  Certificates.  For  the  nur 

Houston  retail  world.  Several  of  student  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  ing 

the  city’s  largest  department  stores,  one  of  the  eight  retailing  areas  Tra 

for  example,  provide  department  treated  by  the  PTP  course  of  study  oth 
heads  to  teach  such  courses  as  the  and  to  gain  recognition  as  a  special-  Ins 
ones  in  Merchandising  Control,  ist  in  that  area,  a  “specialized  cer-  am 
Merchandising  Mathematics,  and  tificate”  is  made  available.  for 

Modem  Display  Techniques.  To  earn  this  certificate,  a  sales-  tioi 
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the  typewriter  that  saves  teaching  time  . . . 
makes  learning  easier 


Make  the 


•  Tempo-Touch  Action!  This  new  principle  speeds  tvpehars  to  printing 
point  — permits  faster  typing  ^lan  ever  before.  The  Super-iiier 

truly  responds  to  the  touch  and  rhythm  of  the  individual  operator. 

•  Super-Plus  Values!  The  Super-riter  has  everything  for  effortless 
typing:  exclusive  finger-fit' keys,  a  longer  writing  line,  exclusive 
one-key  Keyboard  Margin  Control,  exclusive  Perfect  Positioning 
Scale,  new  3-position  paper  bail,  exclusive  Page  End-i-cator  .  .  , 
you  get  all  these  and  more  with  Siiper-nter. 

Savings  Test  in  your  school  today! 


Copyrieiit  1U50  by  Remins^ton  Rand  Inc. 


\ ...  I ...  j*.  ■i'crry.  ';':i . ; ;  .t 


Ingenious  Perfect  Positioning  Scale 
This  newly  developed,  exclusive  feature 
epitomizes  work  simplification  for  the 
typist.  The  perfect  positioning  scale— with 
zero  in  the  center  — permits  instant,  ac¬ 
curate  setting  of  absolutely  identical 
margins  and  positive  centering  of  type¬ 
written  material  on  the  page. 


Exclusive  Key  Release 

Provides  a  solution  to  frayed  tempers 
and  lost  time  caused  by  jammed  keys. 
The  Key  Release  is  a  simplified  one- 
finger  operation.  By  simply  pressing  the 
key,  the  typist  can,  in  less  than  a  second, 
cause  the  jammed  keys  to  fall  back  into 
place  without  any  effort  or  bother. 


Revolutionary  Fold-A-Matic  Construction 

Amazing  engineering  ingenuity  is  revealed  in 
the  Fold-A-Matic  construction  of  the  Super-riter 
...providing  important  savings  in  extending  the 
life  of  the  typewriter.  Reduces  special  adjust¬ 
ments  or  servicing,  permits  instant  access  to  all 
vital  operating  parts. 


Yes,  progressive  teachers  and  school  officials  are  discovering 
that  there’s  no  typewriter  to  compare  with  the  new  Remington 
Super-riter  when  it  comes  to  speed,  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation. 
The  Super-riter  has  been  efficiency-tested  to  serve  both  as  a 
valuable  teaching  and  learning  tool  and  its  work-saving,  time-saving 
features  enable  the  Super-riter  to  meet  any  typing  requirement. 

Here* s  why: 


announcing 


THE  NEW  REMINGTO 
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SUMMER  SESSION 


Thr©e  Ch66rs  experienced  collector  of  summer-school  credits 

banishes  the  gloom  and  spirit  of  martyrdom  that  so 
many  teachers  feel  about  attending  summer  school.  The  author  comes 
right  out  and  admits,  frankly,  that — 


Summer  School  Can  Be  Fun 


E.  DOROTHEA  MEYER 
New  London  Junior  College 
New  London,  Connecticut 

The  long  face  and  the  drooping 
lip  that  usually  follow  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  summer  school  are  as  super¬ 
fluous  today  as  Uncle  Edgar’s  spats 
and  walking  cane.  Even  after  spats 
and  canes  were  no  longer  popular, 
Uncle  Ed  insisted  on  wearing  his. 
Once  in  a  while  he  would  grunt  a 
barely  audible  comment  about 
catching  cold  in  his  ankle,  and  few 
people  caught  the  half-ashamed 
Winkle  in  Aunt  Ella’s  eyes. 

Most  people  don’t  notice  the  half- 
ashamed  twinkle  in  my  eyes,  either, 
as  they  cluck  their  sympathy  over 
my  summer  courses;  but  it’s  there. 
Because  in  spite  of  heat  and  pro¬ 
fessors  and  library  assignments,  I 
enjoy  summer  school.  You,  too,  can 
find  it  fun — if  you  plan  it  that  way. 
■  Random  Ideas — ^There  is  a  cam¬ 
araderie  about  sunmier  graduate 
courses  that  is  seldom  experienced 
in  any  other  school  situation.  The 
very  fact  that  you  are  sitting  with 
fellow  teachers  or  other  professional 
people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
desk  from  the  one  you  usually  oc¬ 
cupy  gives  you  a  different  point  of 
view. 

The  very  fact  that  your  professor 
is  a  fellow  teacher,  and  acts  more 
as  your  friend  than  as  your  mentor, 
is  a  stimulating  experience  in  edu¬ 
cation.  (Remember,  he  wants  you 
back  the  next  summer,  too!)  It 
may  even  give  you  some  ideas  about 
handling  your  own  classes. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  draw  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  believes  in  discipline  and 
hard  work  for  summer-school  stu¬ 
dents,  that  experience,  too,  will  be 
something  different  in  your  life. 
When  you  are  hurling  vicious,  in¬ 
audible  threats  in  his  direction  or 
verbally  chastising  him  to  your 
classmates,  pause  to  compare  your 
own  actions  in  the  classroom  with 
his.  He  might  be  demonstrating  the 
perfect  example  of  what  not  to  do  in 
a  teaching  situation.  Comfort  your¬ 
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self  with  the  thought  that  the  most 
valuable  lessons  are  not  always  the 
ones  we  set  out  to  learn. 

•  Go  Away.  If  you  can,  plan  in 
advance  to  go  to  a  distant  city  or 
state  to  study.  If  you  are  unable 
to  travel,  plan  to  take  a  course  or 
two  in  your  home  community.  In 
either  case,  enter  into  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  as  whole¬ 
heartedly  as  you  participate  in  the 
work  of  your  classes.  You  will 
learn  a  great  deal  that  you  may 
never  learn  in  any  other  way  about 
the  community,  about  your  fellow 
man,  and  even  about  yourself. 

•  Meet  People.  Most  colleges, 
especially  in  their  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Departments,  have  summer 
conferences  that  last  a  day  to  a 
week.  At  these  conferences  you 
will  meet  educational  bigwigs;  book 
publishers  and  officials  from  other 
organizations  will  tell  you  what  is 
going  on  in  their  various  fields  of 
business.  They  will  be  people  from 
whom  you,  as  a  classroom  teacher, 
may  learn  a  great  deal;  they  may  be 
people  with  whom  you  will  never 
have  another  chance  to  discuss  what 
is  going  on  backstage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

•  Schedule  Luncheons.  If  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  department  in  which 
you  are  studying  have  a  practice  of 
lunching  together  at  regular  in¬ 


tervals,  join  them.  If  you  have  a  i 
legitimate  reason  for  joining  an¬ 
other  group,  do  that,  too.  The  more 
people  you  meet  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  the  wider 
and  more  varied  your  field  of  ac¬ 
quaintance,  the  happier  you  will  be 
in  your  work  and  the  more  con¬ 
tributions  you  will  be  able  to  take 
back  to  your  own  school  next  year. 

•  Join  the  Jaunts.  There  will  be 

some  planned  trips  in  any  school 
you  may  attend.  Join  them. 
Whether  they  include  tours  of  the 
desert  or  visits  to  United  Nations 
meetings,  beach  parties  or  square 
dances,  trips  to  mental  hospitals  or  j 
visits  to  the  stock  exchange,  a  group  i 
visit  to  a  museum  or  a  class  visit  to  ! 
a  new  play  or  movie,  a  journey  i 
through  a  brewery  or  a  tour  of  a 
publishing  company — take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  I 

You  may  learn  little  along  the 
lines  you  are  supposed  to  be  study¬ 
ing;  but  you  will  have  a  different 
point  of  view  to  take  back  to  the 
classrooms,  for  such  trips  will  re¬ 
fresh  your  social  instincts  and 
stimulate  your  mind.  j 

•  Take  in  the  Teas.  Even  though  i 
you  may  not  care  for  “teas,”  as 
such,  don’t  let  your  prejudice  keep 
you  away  from  summer-school  teas. 
They  usually  offer  opportunities  for 
closer  acquaintanceship  with  some 
one  who  has  an  opening  for  you— 
administrators  and  principals  go  to 
summer  school,  too. 

■  Cracking  the  Books — Of  course 
your  primary  aim  in  attending 
summer  school  is  to  learn  something 
and — let’s  be  frank  about  it! — ^pick 
up  a  few  credits.  There  is  bound 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  work  to 
be  accomplished  and  a  certain 
amount  of  research  to  be  done  in 
the  library.  But  you  are  too  wise 
to  spend  all  your  hours  in  cram¬ 
ming.  Instead,  you  will  want  to 
budget  your  time  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  the  greatest  returns  from  it. 

•  Budget  Your  Time.  If  you 
will  divide  your  study  days,  not 
too  inflexibly,  into  thirds,  a  time 
budget  may  be  formulated  and  a 
working  plan  developed  around  it. 
During  the  first  third  of  your 
course,  spend  most  of  your  time 
outside  the  classroom  in  getting  a  i 
few  assignments  ahead  wherever 
possible  and  in  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  few  later  jobs.  If  there 

is  to  be  a  term  paper,  get  it  out¬ 
lined. 

Deliberately  save  approximately 
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the  second  third  of  your  time  for 
planned  enjoyment.  During  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  of  this  period, 
visit  the  little  out-of-the-way  res¬ 
taurants,  the  theaters,  the  old 
churches,  or  places  of  interest  that 
are  not  on  the  school’s  planned 
itinerary.  This  is  the  period  during 
which  participation  in  the  fun  of 
summer  school  should  be  most  com¬ 
pletely  enjoyed.  By  this  time,  too, 
you  will  have  made  some  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  will  know  which  ones  are 
congenial  enough  to  share  your 
more  exciting  experiences. 

The  third  division  of  your  time 
is  the  period  in  which  you  again 
bear  down  on  your  studies,  check 
facts,  review  your  work,  finish  final 
drafts,  and  get  ready  for  any  exams 
that  may  be  coming  up.  Even  in 
that  period,  however,  it  should  not 


course  or  the  start  on  a  graduate 
degree,  “now  is  the  time  .  .  .”  to 
take  action. 

But  there  are  more  personally  ap¬ 
pealing  reasons,  too. 

■  Travel  —  Many  teachers  enjoy 
traveling  and  like  to  spend  their 
summers  far  from  their  homes  or 
teaching  addresses.  Since  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  universities 
are  located  in  excellent  vacation 
spots  and  climates,  travel  can  be 
combined  with  picking  up  a  few  in¬ 
teresting  courses  or  needed  credits 
for  certification  or  for  a  graduate 
degree. 

In  one  school  in  Colorado,  for 
example,  a  trip  to  the  mountains  is 
scheduled  regularly  each  week  end. 
At  another  school  in  California,  hik¬ 
ing  trips  and  horseback  riding  are 
common. 

Perhaps  those  who  do  not  yearn 
for  the  wide  open  spaces,  since  they 
teach  in  such  places  during  the 
academic  year,  may  find  it  decidedly 
interesting  to  spend  the  summer  in 
a  large  metropolitan  area  seeing  the 
sights  and  getting  acquainted  with 
the  “goings  on”  of  a  large  city.  The 
universities  in  New  York  City  offer 
regularly  scheduled  tours  to  out¬ 
standing  places  of  interest. 

While  teaching  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  New  York  City  one  summer, 

I  recall  that  teachers  would  meet 
each  Saturday  evening  and  go  in  a 
group  to  an  interesting  restaurant 
for  the  evening  meal.  This  plan 
continued  throughout  the  entire 
summer  session,  which  resulted  in 
our  eating  in  famous  German, 
Italian,  Chinese,  Hungarian,  Swed¬ 
ish,  and  Arabian  restaurants. 

The  personal  gain  from  spending 
summers  in  areas  completely  unlike 
those  in  which  we  teach  from  year 
to  year  is  immeasurable.  Then,  too, 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  allocat¬ 
ing  the  finances  of  a  summer  when 
it  serves  a  dual  purpose — one  entry 
in  the  ledger  is  assigned  to  travel 
while  another  is  listed  under  edu¬ 
cation. 

■  Friendships  —  By  meeting  with 
other  business  teachers  in  a  college 
or  university  during  a  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  by  discussing  common  prob¬ 
lems,  and  by  sharing  professional 
experiences,  new  friendships  are 
formed. 

Our  morale  is  buoyed  by  making 
new  friends  in  various  parts  of  our 
own  state,  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  many  times  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Frequently,  the  friends 
that  we  make  while  in  summer 
classes  become  lasting  friendships. 
These  friendships  lead  to  compan¬ 
ionable  correspondence  during  the 
school  year;  they  aid  in  sharing 
teaching  experiences;  and  they  help 


be  necessary  to  spend  all  your  time 
at  hard  labor:  You  will  have  to 
eat  anyway;  so,  take  time  to  eat 
in  interesting  places  and  with  in¬ 
teresting  people.  You  may  find  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  discuss 
schoolwork,  but  you  will  share 
other  people’s  ideas  and  gain  the 
benefit  of  other  people’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  your  own  thinking. 

■  Summer  School  Can  Be  Fun — 
Remember  that  you  get  out  of  a 
thing  only  what  you  put  into  it. 
If  you  put  only  hours  of  drudgery 
into  your  summer,  you  will  carry 
home  only  the  memory  of  drudgery; 
if  you  put  some  lighthearted  laugh¬ 
ter  and  friendship  and  enjoyment 
into  it,  you  will  take  back  a  great 
deal  more  than  mere  classroom 
memories  to  contribute  to  your  next 
year’s  work. 


JudQ6  for  Yourself  summer  just  over  the  horizon,  business  teachers 

^  are  making  their  plans.  What  will  it  he?  Just  rest¬ 

ing?  Getting  a  job  to  qualify  for  work-experience  requirements?  Going 
to  summer  school?  Doctor  Strong  recommends  the  last,  and  so  he  tells  us — 


Why  Go  to  Summer  School 


EARL  P.  STRONG 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbane,  Illinois 

Many  of  you  are  already  looking 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  school 
term,  and  you  tell  your  associates, 
“All  I  am  going  to  do  for  the  first 
week  is  sleep  until  noon  every  day. 
Do  1  need  a  rest!”  The  need  for  rest 
that  every  teacher  feels  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  universal. 

But  no  one  should  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
rest,  recreation,  and  relaxation  with 
educational  enlightenment — at  sum¬ 
mer  school.  Indeed,  there  are  many, 
many  reasons  why  summer  school 
offers  just  about  the  most  inviting 
activity  available. 

*  New  Developments — In  fact,  there 
are  even  reasons  why  this  summer 
will  be  a  particularly  good  summer 
to  attend  school. 

The  postwar  era  has  brought 
many  changes  in  education.  There 
are  new  philosophies,  new  tools, 
new  techniques;  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  thing  about  “the  new”  is  its 
emphasis  on  easier  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  teaching  and  learning. 

All  summer  -  session  directors 
want  their  programs  to  grow;  and, 
recognizing  teachers’  interest  in  “the 
new,”  those  directors  have  under¬ 
taken  to  get  for  their  summer  pro¬ 
grams  the  professors  and  instructors 


best  informed  and  most  experienced 
in  “the  new.”  Fewer  schools  offer 
summer  training  than  offer  regular 
school-year  courses;  those  college 
teachers,  therefore,  who  serve  on 
summer-session  staffs  are  likely  to 
be  “the  cream  of  the  crop.”  It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  summer-school  instruc¬ 
tion  is  above  the  average  in  value. 
Right  now,  with  so  much  “new”  to 
learn  about,  summer-school  courses 
are  at  a  peak  in  value  offered. 

This  fact  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  want  courses  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature:  If  you  are  a  person 
who  has  been  deferring  a  refresher 


Plan  to  Attend 

Fifty-Third  Annual  Convention 

im. 

Hotel  Statler^ 
Boston 
April 

It’s  not  too  late  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  to  share  in  the 
many  benefits  that  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  who  attend  the 
coming  convention. 

Among  the  benefits  that  will 
be  yours  are: 

Added  Professional  Stature 

You'll  have  added  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  your  department  head, 
principal,  dean,  or  superintendent. 

A  Part  in  Improving  Business 
Education 

You'll  have  an  opportunity  to  par* 
ticipate  in  the  discussions  and  to 
contribute  the  benefit  of  your  ex¬ 
periences. 

Renew  Old  Friendships  and 
Make  New  Ones 

You'll  meet  your  old  friends  .  .  . 
classmates  .  .  .  college  professors 
.  .  .  textbook  authors. 

Latest  Teaching  Equipment  and 
Materials 

You'll  find  the  exhibits  stafFed  by 
persons  who  will  be  glad  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  materials  and  give 
you  help  with  your  teaching 
problems. 

Professional  Literature 

As  a  member  you'll  receive,  at  no 
extra  cost,  a  copy  of  the  yearbook, 
"Evaluating  Competence  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,"  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Education  magazine. 

AU  of  the  above  benefits 
are  if  oars  for  only  $3  an^ 
maai  membership  duest 

Helen  J.  Keily,  EBTA 
Membership  Chairman 
Salem  State  Teachers  College 
Salem,  Massachusetts 

Here  is  my  check  □  or  money 
order  □  for  my  1949-50  dues. 

Name  . . 

Mailing  address 

for  publications . 
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to  broaden  our  vision  of  things 
around  us  that  are  not  necessarily 
local  in  character.  They  help  us  to 
see  the  “whole  forest”  and  not  just 
the  “trees”  immediately  in  front 
of  us. 

We  become  well-rounded  indi¬ 
viduals  acquainted  with  extensive 
problems;  and  we  become  able  to  fit 
ourselves  into  the  business  of  living 
in  our  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
world  more  easily  and  with  less  frus¬ 
tration  than  we  otherwise  could. 

Furthermore,  through  sharing  our 
thoughts  and  experiences  with 
friends  both  during  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  and  during  the  year  through 
correspondence,  there  is  a  certain 
accompanying  satisfaction  in  know¬ 
ing  that  “my  school  isn’t  such  a  bad 
school  in  which  to  teach  after  all.” 

■  Professionalization  —  Business 
teachers  can  gain  full  professionali¬ 
zation  by  obtaining  stature  in  their 
graduate  work.  In  most  instances, 
attendance  at  summer  sessions  is  the 
method  used  to  realize  fully  this 
goal.  The  wise  teacher  accumulates 
as  much  experience  as  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  gather,  for  he  knows  that  each 
new  experience  places  him  one  rung 
higher  on  the  professional  ladder. 

The  graduate  courses  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  usually 
“take”  well  because  they  give  the 
teacher  a  professional  outlook,  an 
appreciation  of  the  breadth  of  the 
subject,  and  an  inner  desire  for  posi¬ 
tive  action  to  achieve  standards.  The 
gaining  of  a  few  credits  would  seem 
to  be  only  a  by-product  of  the  real 
goal  of  professionalization.  Credits 
are,  of  course,  necessary  to  win  a 
graduate  degree;  but  the  true  pur¬ 
pose  of  professionalization  is  to 
attain  educational  goals  that  will 
climax  classroom  teaching. 

■  Name  Personalities — The  summer 
school  faculties  of  most  of  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  are  unusually 
good.  Outstanding  educators  are 
made  available  to  us  for  the  summer 
session  courses.  Some  of  these  edu¬ 
cators  are  regular  members  of  the 
faculty,  while  others  are  professors 
from  other  schools  who  have  been 
invited  to  share  their  ideas  with  the 
students.  In  any  event,  both  the 
regular  staff  members  and  the  visit¬ 
ing  professors  put  forth  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  their  courses  definitely 
worth  while  for  those  who  take 
them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience  gained  from 
studying  under  Professors  Boyd, 
Bode,  Lomax,  Nichols,  Blackstone, 
and  others — experiences  so  valuable 
that  I  could  not  begin  to  evaluate 
their  worth  to  me  in  my  own  career. 


When  we  realize  that  we  can  gain 
the  valuable  experience  of  outstand¬ 
ing  educators  during  a  summer  ses¬ 
sion  at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  it 
is  then,  and  only  then,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  inestimable  worth  of 
our  summer  schools  that  thrive 
throughout  our  country. 

■  Sources  of  Information  —  It  be¬ 
hooves  all  of  us  to  expose  ourselves 
to  stimulating  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  pertain  to  our  professional 
work.  Teachers  need  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  that  they  can  draw  upon 
for  their  further  enlightenment  in 
their  respective  fields.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  find  their  local  libraries  inade¬ 
quate  in  the  field  of  business  educa¬ 
tion.  The  experience  of  working  in 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library, 
the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Widener  Library  at 
Cambridge,  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  and  other  equally  famous 
public  and  university  libraries 
throughout  the  country  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  An 
appreciation  of  the  availability  of 
vast  amounts  of  information  is  in 
itself  a  truly  great  educational  ex¬ 
perience  for  all  of  us. 

■  The  “Mrs.”  Degree — While  many 
teachers  will  be  attending  sum¬ 
mer  schools  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  pursuing  graduate  academic 
degrees  (all  of  which  is  a  perfectly 
worthy  justification  for  being  in 
summer  school),  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  them  will  be  seeking  per¬ 
manent  companionship.  While  some 
teachers  are  reluctant  to  admit  this 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly 
good  reason  for  any  teacher’s  going 
to  summer  school.  Rare  indeed  is 
the  summer  session  that  ends  with 
no  ringing  of  wedding  bells! 


Oh,  Professor! 

The  college  instructor  who 
wants  to  put  verve  into  his 
courses  should  invest  20  cents 
for  a  copy  of  a  leaflet,  “New 
Trends  in  College  Teaching.”  It 
spotlights  the  evils  and  tells  what 
is  being  done  to  overcome  them 
in  the  classes  of  resourceful  pro¬ 
fessors. 

Sample:  “.  .  .  no  technique  of 
college  instruction  has  been  so 
roundly  condemned  and  yet  so 
universally  practiced  as  the  lec¬ 
ture.  ...  By  means  of  a  wire 
recorder,  some  college  instruc¬ 
tors  are  transcribing  their  lec¬ 
tures  for  analysis.  They  have  been 
shocked.  .  .  .” 

An  instructor  who  does  not 
send  for  a  copy  deserves  to  have 
his  students  give  him  one.  Write: 
Educator’s  Dispatch,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SUMMER  SESSION 


Foresight  Means  Freedom  Combining  graduate  study  with  a  summer 
^  vacation  is  not  incompatible — if  you  “know 

the  ropes.”  Most  summer  schools  hold  their  classes  in  the  mornings.  By 
making  plans  long  in  advance  of  your  arrival  on  campus,  you  can  free 
yourself  to  enjoy  most  of  your  afternoons  and  evenings.  Ifs  largely  a 
matter  of  knowing — 
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What  to  Take  to 


Summer  School 


HARRY  HUFFMAN 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

The  secret  of  a  summer  school  va¬ 
cation  is  simple.  It  involves  know¬ 
ing  what  essential  materials  to  take 
with  you.  The  right  materials  will 
save  you  endless  hours  of  searching 
.and  routine  work  and  will,  inci¬ 
dentally,  save  you  many  a  dollar 
you  can  use  to  enjoy  various  side 
trips  and  excursions. 

■  Prepare  a  Take-Off  Sheet — A  lit¬ 
tle  time  spent  in  preparing  a  check 
list  of  things  to  take  along  will  save 
you  many  a  headache  later.  The 
purpose  of  this  take-off  sheet  (to 
use  an  expression  from  airline 
pilots)  is  to  spare  you  that  washed- 
out  feeling  one  gets  when  he  has 
covered  about  one-third  of  his  dis¬ 
tance  and  suddenly  remembers  that 
his  transcript,  admission  record,  pro¬ 
posed  outline  of  his  graduate  pro¬ 
gram,  swim  togs,  or  some  other 
equally  important  item  has  been 
left  behind. 

A  well-planned  “take-off”  sheet 
insures  your  arrival  at  summer 
school  well  poised  and  eager  to  get 
into  the  “swim  of  things.”  You  may 
find  this  list  of  essentials  of  help 
when  you  are  packing  to  return 
home,  and  it  certainly  will  be  a 
guide  for  a  revised  “take-off”  sheet 
for  future  summers. 

•  A  Sample.  A  specimen  “take¬ 
off”  sheet  follows: 


Summer  School  “Take-Off”  Sheet 


1, 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


8. 

9. 


Enrollment  papers: 

. Undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  transcripts 

. Admission  record 

. Proposed  graduate  pro¬ 
gram 

. Room  (housing)  assign¬ 
ment 
Books 
.  Periodicals 
.Writing  gear 
.Notes  to  avoid  faux  pas 
.Wearing  apparel,  etc. 

.List  of  departmental  or  teach¬ 
ing  problems  in  need  of  solu¬ 
tion — handy  for  writing  that 
term  paper  or  your  master’s 
thesis 

.Recreational  equipment 
.List  of  places  to  eat,  things  to 
do,  and  places  to  go. 


■  Select  a  Few  Books — How  many 
summer  sessioners  wouldn’t  be  will¬ 
ing  to  swap  a  ticket  to  South  Pacific 
for  one  or  two  basic  books  in  gen¬ 
eral  education  or  that  yearbook  or 
monograph  way  back  home  which 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  read 
thoroughly!  These  books  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  in  the  summer-school 
library;  but  very  likely  they  will  be 
in  great  demand,  and  you  will  have 
to  adapt  your  time  to  their  avail¬ 
ability. 

Books  that  are  in  demand  are 
usually  placed  on  Reserve  and  may 
be  used  only  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time  in  the  library  and  may  be  taken 
out  only  between  10  p.m.  and  8 
a.m.  the  next  morning. 

If  you  are  going  to  take  courses 
in  curriculum,  administration  and 
supervision,  psychology  and  teach¬ 
ing,  educational  research,  or  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance,  you 
may  be  able  to  borrow  or  purchase 
some  of  the  books  you  will  need. 
Since  your  work  as  a  business  teach¬ 
er  is  directly  related  to  curriculum, 
guidance,  teaching,  and  psychology, 
you  can  hardly  go  wrong  in  secur¬ 
ing  one  or  two  of  the  books  listed 
below  for  your  summer  shelf,  even 
though  you  are  not  yet  certain  of  the 
exact  program  you  will  follow.  A 
little  ingenuity  on  your  part  will 
enable  you  to  “round  up”  some  of 
these  books  to  take  with  you.  Your 


school  professional  library  may  have 
some  of  them.  Your  superintendent, 
principal,  co-teachers,  or  even  you, 
yourself,  may  have  several. 

•  Suggested  Book  List.  You  will 
save  yourself  needless  waste  of 
precious  hours  if  you  take  some  of 
the  following  books  with  you: 

Curriculum 

Alberty,  Reorganizing  the  High  School 
Curriculum,  Macmillan 
Harap,  The  Changing  Curriculum, 

D.  Appleton-Century 
Hopkins,  Interaction:  The  Democratic 
Process,  D.  C.  Heath 
Spears,  The  Emerging  Curriculum, 
American  Book 

Stratemeyer,  Forkner,  and  others,  De¬ 
veloping  a  Curriculum  for  Modem 
Living,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity 

Administration  and  Supervision 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur¬ 
riculum  Development,  N.E.A.  Lead¬ 
ership  at  Work 

Barr,  Burton,  and  Brueckner,  Super¬ 
vision,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Douglas,  Organization  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Secondary  Schools,  Ginn 

Psychology  and  Teaching 

Burton,  The  Guidance  of  Learning 
Activities,  D.  Appleton-Century. 
Davis,  Educational  Psychology,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill 

Gates  and  others.  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology,  Macmillan 
Mursell,  Developmental  Teaching, 
McGraw-Hill 

- ,  Successful  Teaching,  McGraw- 

Hill 

Sorenson,  Psychology  in  Education, 
McGraw-Hill 

Struck,  Creative  Teaching,  John  Wiley 
and  Sons 

Educational  Research 

Good,  Barr,  and  Scates,  The  Method¬ 
ology  of  Educational  Research,  D. 
Appleton-Century 

Whitney,  The  Elements  of  Research, 
Prentice-Hall 

Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance 

Cox,  Guidance  by  the  Classroom 
Teacher,  Prentice-Hall 
Forrester,  Methods  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  D.  C.  Heath 
Hamrin,  Guidance  in  the  Secondary 
School,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Myers,  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  McGraw-Hill 
Strang,  Group  Activities  in  College 
and  Secondary  School,  Harper  and 
Bros. 

- ,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in 

Personnel  Work,  Harper  and  Bros. 
Traxler,  Techniques  of  Guidance, 
Harper  and  Bros. 

Business  Education 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Business  Education 
Indexes,  Gregg 

Harms,  Methods  in  Vocational  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  South-Western 
Leslie,  Methods  of  Teaching  Transcrip¬ 
tion,  Gregg 

Nichols,  Commercial  Education  in  the 
High  School,  D.  Appleton-Century 
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Tonne,  Principles  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Gregg 

- ,  P^ham,  and  Freeman,  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects, 
Gregg 

Turille,  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Business  Education,  McClure 
High  School  Textbooks — typewriting, 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  etc. 
Monographs 
Yearbooks 

How  many  of  the  foregoing  books 
you  can  take  will  depend  upon  the 
distance  from  and  the  mode  of  travel 
to  your  summer  destination.  Too 
many  may  be  cumbersome  and  ex¬ 
pensive;  too  few  may  cost  you  the 
recreation  you  planned.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  method  and  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  books  is  given  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

■  Select  Some  Periodicals  —  Some 
graduate  students  have  a  box  of 
paper  clips  or  gummed  tabs  at  hand 
when  they  read  professional  periodi¬ 
cals.  They  “flag”  with  a  clip  or  a 
tab  every  likely  idea  or  article  that 
may  be  useful  during  the  coming 
summer.  This  flagging  requires  little 
time.  The  tabs  have  a  space  for  cod¬ 
ing — Sh  for  shorthand,  Tr  for  tran¬ 
scription,  Ty  for  typewriting,  and  so 
on.  Clips  are  useful  as  well  if  you 
are  interested  in  one  area  only. 

In  addition,  if  you  will  blue-pencil 
pertinent  statements  in  periodicals, 
you  may  get  from  them  the  inspira¬ 
tion  you  need  for  working  out  a 
summer  project  or  for  writing  a 
.term  paper.  Periodicals  thus  marked 
or  flagged  throughout  the  school 
year  will  be  invaluable  to  you  in 
maintaining  the  vacation  atmosphere 
during  the  summer,  for  again  you 
will  save  precious  hours — you  will 
have  already  separated  the  grain 
from  the  chaff. 

•  Suggested  Periodicals.  Certain¬ 
ly  you  will  want  to  select  periodicals 
from  the  following  list: 

American  Business  Education  (Quar¬ 
terly) 

Balance  Sheet 
Business  Education  World 
Business  Teacher 
Clearing  House 
Collegiate  News  and  Views 
Gregg  News  Letter 
Gregg  Writer 

Journal  of  Business  Education 
Modem  Business  Education 
National  Business  Education  Quar¬ 
terly 

N.E.A.  Journal 
U.B.E.A.  Forum 

■  Plan  Your  Writing  Gear  —  The 

preparation  of  term  reports  and 
papers  will  not  be  burdensome  if 
you  have  adequate  equipment. 

For  notetaking  in  class  you  will 
need  one  or  two  loose-leaf  note¬ 
books  with  tabbed  guides  for  each 


course.  For  library  work,  bibliog¬ 
raphy  pads  or  cards  will  save  you 
time,  because  they  will  remind  you 
to  take  down  the  complete  refer¬ 
ence  as  you  take  notes.  This  will 
enable  you  to  prepare  adequate  foot¬ 
notes  and  bibliographies  without 
having  to  go  back  to  the  sources. 

For  preparing  rough  drafts,  you 
will  find  cut  news  print  or  yellow 
paper  is  inexpensive.  For  final 
drafts,  you  will  be  required  to  use  a 
good  grade  of  bond  or  erasable 
paper. 

Your  portable  typewriter  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  if  you  provide 
yourself  with  a  new  ribbon  and  a 
stiff  bristle  brush  to  keep  the  type 
clean.  Be  sure  to  have  a  supply  of 
carbon  paper  so  that  you  can  prepare 
a  carbon  copy  of  every  final  draft  of 
a  paper  or  report.  Papers  do  get  lost 
and  mislaid  on  the  way  to  class.  And, 
you  want  to  have  proof  that  you  did 
complete  a  certain  piece  of  work  in 
case  an  instructor  mislays  your 
original  copy. 

To  be  sure,  you  will  be  able  to 
obtain  these  supplies  as  well  as  other 
writing  gear  near  the  university. 
You  certainly  will  save  time  and 
money,  however,  by  taking  with  you 
a  few  useful  pieces  of  equipment 
such  as  scissors,  paper  punch, 
stapler,  ruler,  etc.  You  will  need 
only  limited  quantities  of  consum¬ 
ables  such  as  paper,  carbon  paper, 
paper  clips,  and  gummed  labels.  If 
you  make  a  shrewd  estimate  of  what 
you  need  and  take  that  amount  from 
your  home  supplies,  you  may  save 
yourself  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
surplus  supplies  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

•  Suggested  Supplies.  Here  is  a 
list  of  likely  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies: 


Equipment 
Typewriter 
Typewriter  eraser 
Typewriter  ribbon 

Stiff  bristle  brush 

Typewriter  shield 
Stapler 

Paper  punch 

Scissors 

Ruler 


Supplies 

Rough-draft  paper 
Bond  or  erasable 
paper 

Term  paper  bind¬ 
ers 

Gummed  labels 
Transparent 
gummed  tape 
Paper  clips 
Pencils 
Ink 


•  Reference  Aids.  When  you  be¬ 
gin  the  actual  preparation  of  a  term 
paper,  you  will  find  that  a  dictionary 
is  indispensable  and  that  other  books 
such  as  a  thesaurus.  Writer's  Guide 
and  Index  to  English  (Perrin),  Art 
of  Plain  Talk  (Flesch),  and  Standard 
Handbook  for  Secretaries  (Hutchin¬ 
son)  are  most  helpful. 

Even  with  these  aids,  most  term 
papers  involve  considerable  rewrit¬ 


ing  and  reorganization  before  they 
come  up  to  graduate  standard.  You 
will  find  that  scissors  and  cellophane 
tape  form  effective  means  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  your  manuscript.  If  you 
are  careful,  you  will  have  plenty  of 
marginal  space  for  editing  the  writ¬ 
ing  itself.  Some  students  have 
learned  to  take  their  first  major 
effort  on  a  manuscript,  cut  it  up, 
piece  it  together  adding  some  new 
ideas,  and  come  out  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  graduate  -  quality 
paper. 

Occasionally  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  duplicate  material  for 
class  presentation.  If  you  take  with 
you  one  or  two  stencils,  master  sets, 
and  a  quantity  of  onionskin  paper 
and  ordinary  carbons  you  will  be 
prepared  to  do  this.  If  you  need  to 
prepare  a  large  number  of  copies, 
you  may  be  able  to  use  the  office- 
practice  machines  at  the  summer 
school  to  run  off  the  copies;  for  a 
small  number,  you  can  make  carbon 
copies. 

I  Make  Some  Notes  to  Avoid  Faux 
Pas — You  will  also  want  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  avoid  embarrassment. 
You  can  most  likely  judge  what  may 
be  your  problem. 


Some  calamities  that  sometimes 
befall  summer  students  include:  (1) 
failure  to  recognize  and  call  by  name 
the  famous  or  near-famous  persons 
in  business  education  who  will  cross 
your  summer  path;  (2)  failure  to 
know  that  your  major  professor 
grew  up,  was  educated,  and/or 
taught  school  in  your  home  state; 

(3)  failure  to  know  the  names, 
character,  and  work  of  business  de¬ 
partment  heads  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  in  your  own  locality;  and 

(4)  insensitivity  to  the  educational 
point  of  view  that  your  graduate 
school  has  for  its  foundation  of  in¬ 
struction. 

One  teacher  who  spent  a  summer 
at  a  nationally  recognized  university 
attended  a  conference  at  which 
famous  names  abounded  on  all  sides. 
As  is  customary,  she  “knew  their 
faces  but  not  their  names.”  When 
she  returned  the  next  summer,  she 
included  a  scrapbook  in  her  luggage. 
It  contained  picture  clippings  from 
periodicals  with  names  below  each. 
She  reviewed  her  scrapbook  oc¬ 
casionally  and  finally  made  herself 
a  self-appointed  hostess  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  She  introduced  herself  and 
freshman  graduate  students  to 
everyone.  Glowing  with  confidence, 
she  even  introduced  herself  to  those 
whose  names  she  didn’t  know. 

Look  up  your  major  professor  and 
other  instructors  at  summer  school 
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in  Leaders  in  Education,  Who's  Who 
in  Education,  and  Who's  Who  in 
America.  You  may  find  that  you 
and  they  have  much  in  common. 
Before  you  leave  home,  check  up  on 
the  business  educators  in  your  lo¬ 
cality.  Some  may  have  attended  the 
same  summer  school  that  you  plan 
to  attend.  They  can  perhaps  offer  you 
sound  advice  and  may  desire  to 
send  greetings  to  university  staff 
members.  You  will  thus  avoid  that 
embarrassing  question,  “How  is  my 
good  friend  at  Central  High  School?” 

Some  institutions  emphasize  the 
historical  or  philosophical  approach 
to  educational  problems;  others  em¬ 
ploy  the  functional  or  experimental; 
still  others  use  an  eclectic  or  mixed 
approach.  If  you  are  accustomed 
to  the  historical  and  traditional 
procedure,  you  may  feel  at  loss  in 
a  liberal  institution.  One  tradition¬ 
ally  educated  student  who,  by  choice, 
attended  an  institution  noted  for  its 
liberal  and  functional  approach,  was 
hampered  during  a  whole  summer 
by  his  effort  to  readjust  himself.  Be¬ 
fore  the  next  summer  session  he 
read  articles  and  books  written  by 
the  faculty  of  the  institution  so  that 
he  could  better  profit  from  the  new¬ 
er  approach. 

■  Pack  and  Send  Off  Early — ^Boxes 
of  books  50  pounds  or  under  can  be 
sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
at  the  book  rate  of  4  cents  a  pound 
(8  cents  for  the  first  pound).  For 


Summer  School  Directory 

( A  supplement  will  be 
ALABAMA 

State  Teachers  College,  Florence.  June 
S-August  18.  Dr.  F.  E,  Lund,  Dean ;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Richards,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Alabama,  University.  Two 
terms;  June  12-July  21;  July  24-August 
25.  C.  E.  Williams,  Director. 

ARKANSAS 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  14;  July  17-Au- 
gust  25.  Dean  Henry  Kronenberg,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Dean  Paul  Milam,  Department 
Head. 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Diego  State  College,  "San  Diego. 
Two  terms:  June  18-July  28;  July  31- 
September  1.  I.  N.  McCollom,  Director; 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wright,  Department  Head. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose.  July  3- 
September  2.  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Mosher, 
Director;  Dr.  Earl  Atkinson,  Department 
Head. 

Iniversity  of  California,  at  Berkeley. 
Two  terms:  June  19-July  29;  July  31- 
September  9.  .At  Los  Angeles.  June  19- 


short  distances,  regular  fourth-class 
rates  are  less  expensive.  With  the 
books  you  must  include  no  hand¬ 
written  or  typewritten  material,  or 
you  will  be  subject  to  the  first-class 
rate  of  3  cents  an  ounce. 

Railway  express  rates  run  from 
$3.50  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  two  hundred  miles 
to  $7.50  for  a  distance  halfway 
across  the  continent.  Boxes  going  by 
express  may  contain  any  of  the 
usual  summer-school  paraphernalia. 
A  further  advantage  of  expressing 
supplies  is  that  the  carrier  will  pick 
your  box  up  at  your  home.  Boxes 
will  be  held  for  a  few  days  at  no 
extra  charge  at  the  receiving  express 
office  until  you  telephone  for  their 
delivery  to  your  summer  residence. 

Students  traveling  by  train  may 
take  baggage  weighing  up  to  150 
pounds  at  no  extra  charge. 

For  packing  your  supplies,  corru¬ 
gated  boxes — the  kind  in  which  ten 
reams  of  paper  come  to  your  school 
— are  exceptionally  strong  and  will 
withstand  both  a  going  and  a  return 
trip.  About  50  pounds  can  be 
packed  in  each  box.  Your  supply  or 
stationery  store  may  have  one.  Or 
you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  a  new  piece  of  duplicating 
equipment  delivered  in  a  light,  but 
strong,  wooden  box  whose  cover  is 
secured  with  screws.  This  type  of 
box  is  useful  for  transporting  books 
and  files. 


published  in  May) 

August  12.  At  Santa  Barbara.  June  19- 
August  12.  Dr.  William  R.  Blackler,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Business  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Sacramento. 

University  of  San  Francisco,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  June  26-August  5.  Father  Paul  J. 
Harney,  S.  J.,  Director;  R.  C.  Hall,  Dean. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  Two  terms;  June  26-August  4; 
August  7-September  1.  John  D.  Cooke, 
Director;  Dr.  J.  Frances  Henderson,  Act¬ 
ing  Department  Head. 

COLORADO 

•A DA  .MS  State  College,  Alamosa.  June  21- 
August  16.  .Arthur  S.  Wellbaum. 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 
Greeley.  June  26-August  18.  Dr.  William 
R.  Ross,  President ;  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Han¬ 
sen,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Two 
terms:  June  15-July  21;  July  24-August 
25.  Elmore  Petersen,  Dean ;  Helen  B. 
Borland,  Department  Adviser. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  21;  July  22-August 
23.  Mr.  Colbert  E.  Cushing,  Director. 


Summer 

SIX  WEEKS-JUNE  26  to  AUGUST  4 
FOUR  WEEKS-AUGUST  7  to  SEPT.  1 
TEN  WEEKS-JUNE  26 13  SEPTEMBER  1 

The  shortage  of  qualified  business  teach¬ 
ers  indicates  promotional  possibilities  for 
those  with  advanced  degrees. 

Reduced  tuition  rates  are  provided  for 
teachers  in  active  service. 

SPECIAL  OFFERINGS:  Practicums 
and  workshops  in  which  the  student 
can  study,  under  expert  supervision, 
those  phases  of  Business  Education 
that  interest  him  most.  New  Speed- 
Typing  techniques  and  psychology. 

OFFERINGS:  Typing,  Shorthand,  Fil¬ 
ing,  Selling,  Office  Machines,  Business 
Education  Methods  in  Various  Fields, 
Supervision  and  Organization  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Office  Management, 
Accounting,  Business  Law,  Economics, 
Finance,  Personnel  Management, 
Trade  &  Transportation.  Strong  sup¬ 
porting  courses  in  Education  and  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts. 

Wrrfe  for  Summer  Session  Bulletin 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  7,  California 


STUDY— 

in  MILE-HIGH  DENVER 
while  you 

VACATION— 

in  SCENIC  COLORADO 

COLLEGE  of 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Professional  Courses  for  Business 
Teachers 

MBA  Degree  (Thesis  Optional) 
MAJOR  FIELDS: 

e  Accounting 
e  Advertising 

e  Airline- Airport  Management 
e  Business  Education 
e  Economics 
•  Finance  &  Banking 
e  Management 
e  Marketing 

e  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
e  Research  and  Statistics 
e  Retailing 

Program  of  two-,  four-,  seven-,  or 
ten-week  periods. 

PLANNED  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 
Two  Regular  Terms:  I  Short  Courses: 
June  19  to  July  22  I  July  10  to  July  22 
July  22  to  August  23  I  July  24  to  August  5 
for  additional  information  address 
Carl  G.  Nicks,  Chairman,  Business  Education 
Department,  College  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  Denver,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 
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The 

GREGG  COLLEGE 
fimNsivE  SEMINARS 
I.  GREGG 

Shorthand  Simplified 


Featuring  the  authors 


*  LOUIS 


riESLIE* 


CHARLES 
E. 


ZOUBEK 


July  17-21 
July  24-28 


High  School  and 
Collegre  Instructors 


Three  one-week  seminars  in  each  of  which 
there  will  be  lectures,  discussions,  and 
specific  instructions  in  teachinsr. 

Bcgianing  and  Advanced  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified 

Transcription 

Typewriting 

Each  seminar  will  run  for  a  period  of  one 
week. 

Hifth  School  and 
College  Instructors 


July  31-AH9ust  4  Private  Business 

School  Instructors 

Registration  Fee— $10 

For  full  details  write  at  once  to: 

PAUL  M.  PAIR,  Director 

I  HE  GREGG  COLLEGE 

37  South  Wabash  Atc.,  Chicago  3,  III. 


Western*  State  College  of  Colorado, 
Gunnison.  Two  terms:  June  5-June  16; 
June  19-August  4.  Dr.  N.  W.  Newsom, 
Director;  H.  E.  Binford,  Department 
Head. 


CONNECTICUT 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New 
Britain.  Two  terms:  June  26-July  28; 
July  31-September  1.  Dr.  S.  G.  Waggon¬ 
er,  Director;  Dr.  Albert  Mossin,  Acting 
Chairman. 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  June 
26-August  5.  A.  L.  Knoblauch,  Director ; 
Frank  H.  Ash,  Department  Head. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash¬ 
ington.  June  26-August  5.  Dr.  Roy  J.  De- 
ferrari.  Director;  Dr.  Paul  J.  FitzPat- 
rick.  Department  Head. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 
Two  terms:  June  15-July  22;  July  24- 
August  25.  Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame,  Professor 
of  Commerce. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  DeLand. 
June  19-August  18.  Edward  C.  Furlong, 
Director  and  Department  Head. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  22;  July  24- August 
12.  Joseph  B.  White,  Director;  John  H. 
Moorman,  Department  Head. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Mil- 
ledgeville.  Two  terms:  June  14-July  21; 
July  21-August  25.  Donald  MacMahon, 


SUMMER  SESSION _ 

Director;  Dr.  Donald  C.  Fuller,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  21;  July  24- 
August  30.  Cameron  Bremseth,  Chairman. 

University  of  Georgia  (College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration),  Athens.  Two 
terms:  June  13-August  2;  August  3-Au- 
gust  31.  James  E.  Gates,  Dean. 

IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  June  12- 
.\ugust  5.  J.  Frederick  Weltzin,  Director; 
Opal  H.  DeLancey,  Department  Head. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Illinois  State  College,  Charles¬ 
ton.  June  12-August  4.  Dr.  Bryan  Heise, 
Director;  Dr.  James  M.  Thompson,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Gregg  College,  Chicago.  Three  one-week 
seminars  on  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified 
Methods:  July  17-21;  July  24-28;  July 
31-August  4.  Paul  M.  Pair,  Director. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Two  terms:  June  23-August  5;  August 
5-August  26.  Dr.  A.  C.  Van  Dusen,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  Department 
Head,  and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Summer  Sessions. 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale.  June  13-August  5.  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Tenney,  Director;  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  June  26- 
September  2. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  June  23- 
August  19.  Dr.  Robert  B.  Browne,  Dean. 

Western  Illinois  State  College,  Ma¬ 
comb.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  14;  July 
14-August  18.  Dr.  Frank  Beu,  President; 
Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  Department  Head. 

INDIANA 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  14;  July  17- 
August  18.  Dr.  John  R.  Emens,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  M.  E.  Studebaker,  Department 
Head. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis.  Three 
terms:  May  15-June  2;  June  13-August 
4;  August  7-August  25.  R.  Harold  Van 
Cleave,  Director ;  Marguerite  Lamar,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute.  Two  terms :  June  19-July  21 ;  July 
24- August  25.  Business  Education  Work¬ 
shop  June  19-June  30.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Muse, 
Department  Chairman. 

Indiana  University',  Bloomington.  Two 
terms:  June  14-August  11;  August  10- 
August  26.  Professor  H.  B.  .Allman,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Department 
Head. 

IOWA 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar 
Falls.  June  5-August  11.  Dean  M.  J.  Nel¬ 
son,  Director;  James  Blanford,  Acting 
Department  Head. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  -  Iowa  City. 
June  12-August  9.  Dean  E.  T.  Peterson, 
Director;  Dr.  William  J.  Masson,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays. 


May  29-July  28.  Dr.  E.  R.  McCartney, 
Dean ;  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Thompson,  De- 
partment  Head. 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan.  June 
6- August  5.  L.  Pugsley,  Director. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Empo¬ 
ria.  June  1-July  30.  John  E.  Jacobs,  Di¬ 
rector;  E.  C.  McGill,  Department  Head. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Two  terms:  June  5-August  4;  Au¬ 
gust  7-September  1.  R.  H.  Hughes,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  S.  Lyerla,  Department  Head. 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Gree.n  College  of  Commerce, 
Bowling  Green.  Two  terms:  June  5-July 
8;  July  10-August  12.  J.  Murray  Hill, 
President. 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Cw.- 
lege,  Richmond.  June  5-July  28.  Dean  \V. 
J.  Moore,  Director  and  Department  Head. 

Morehead  State  College,  Morehead.  June 
1-July  28.  Dr.  Warren  C.  Lappin,  Dean; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Jennings,  Department  Head. 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Mur¬ 
ray.  June  5-July  29.  Fred  M.  Gingles,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  June 
20-.\ugust  13.  Dean  Frank  G.  Dickey, 
Director;  Dr.  Vernon  Musselman.  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Rus- 
ton.  May  31-July  31.  Dr.  George  W. 
Bond,  Dean. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge.  June  9-August  12.  Dr.  E.  B.  Rob¬ 
ert,  Director;  W.  B.  Thiede,  Registrar; 
Dr.  How'ard  M.  Norton,  Department 
Head. 

Northwestern  State  College,  Natchito¬ 
ches.  June  12-August  11.  George  T. 
Walker,  Dean;  N.  B.  Morrison,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

MAINE 

Husson  College,  Bangor.  July  5--\upst 
25.  Clara  L.  Swan,  Director. 

MARYLAND 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
June  26-August  4.  Dr.  Harold  Benjamin, 
Director;  Professor  Arthur  S.  Patrick, 
Department  Head. 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  College  of  Educa- 
'tion,  Mt.  Pleasant.  June  26-August  4. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Foust,  Director;  Claude  Love, 
Department  Head. 

Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Two  terras: 
May  22-June  30;  July  3-August  11;  Ru¬ 
ral  Education  Workshop  June  12-June30, 
Roy  Newton,  Dean ;  R.  E.  Pattullo,  Reg¬ 
istrar. 

.Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 
Two  terms:  June  17-July  25;  July  2^ 
September  2.  Dean  Stanley  Crowe,  Di¬ 
rector  ;  Lyle  Maxwell,  Department  Head. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsi- 
lanti.  June  19-August  18.  Dr.  E.  R.  Isbell 
Director;  Dr.  Julius  M.  Robinson,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit.  June  26- 
August  4.  Francis  A.  Arlinghaus,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Lloyd  E.  Fitzgerald,  Dean. 
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A  COMFIETE  X 
SUMMER  PACKAGE—  ^ 
Unmrpautd  In 

Faculty  •  l.ibrartet 
iMboralones  •  Physical  Plant 
Vraduate  School  •  Climate 
Free  Recreational  Program 
Outdoor  Week-end  Vacations 


$UMIJMER  fEtflON 


BUSINESS  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

first  Term:  June  12-July  22.  Second  Term:  July  24-Aug.  26 

Five  outstanding  specialists  present  a  wide  variety  Typing,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  courses  are 
of  offerings — including  preparation  for  teaching  offered;  also  preparation  for  work  as  coordinators 
consumer  education,  basic  business  education,  dis-  for  business  office  and  distributive  education  at 
tributive  education  at  secondary  and  adult  levels.  secondary  and  adult  levels. 

For  complete  information  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  504  Administration  Building 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS  14,  MINNESOTA 


University  of  Michigan  (School  of  Edu¬ 
cation),  Ann  Arbor.  Two  terms:  June 
26-August  4;  June  26- August  18.  Louis 
A. Hopkins,  Director;  Dr.  J.  M.  Trytten, 
Department  Head. 

Western  Michigan  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Kalamazoo.  June  26-August  4.  El¬ 
mer  H.  Wilds,  Director;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Schneider,  Department  Head. 

MINNESOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  St.  Cloud.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  22;  July  22-August 
25.  Dr.  John  W.  Headley,  Director;  C.  E. 
Daggett,  Department  Chairman. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  23;  July  25- 
August  27.  Dean  T.  A.  H.  Teeter,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price,  Department 
Head. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Delta  State  Teachers  College,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Two  terms:  June  1-July  7;  July  7- 
August  12.  W.  M.  Kethley,  President; 
Thomas  B.  Martin,  Department  Head. 
Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hatties¬ 
burg.  June  5-August  17.  Dr.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Lemore,  Dean ;  J.  A.  Greene,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
Two  terms:  May  31-July  8;  July  10- 
August  18.  Dr.  A.  B.  Martin,  Director; 
A.  J.  Lawrence,  Registrar. 

MISSOURI 

CtNTRAL  Missouri  State  College,  War- 
re^burg.  May  29-August  4.  George  W. 
Diemer,  President;  Dr.  Lucas  A.  Sterne, 
i^epartment  Head. 


Northeast  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville.  June  5-August  10.  Walter  H. 
Ryle,  President;  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby,  Divi¬ 
sion  Head. 

Northwest  Missouri  State  College, 
Maryville.  May  31-August  4.  Dr,  Ster¬ 
ling  Surrey,  Department  Head. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  28;  July  30-Septem- 
ber  1.  Rev.  M.  B.  Martin,  S.  J.,  Director ; 
T.  F.  Quinn,  Dean. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College, 
Springfield.  May  23-July  27.  Roy  Ellis, 
President;  Dr.  W.  V.  Cheek,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  June  8- 
August  3.  Dr.  L.  G.  Townsend,  Director; 
Merea  Williams,  Department  Head. 

MONTANA 

Montana  State  College,  Bozeman.  Two 
terms:  June  14- July  17;  July  18- August 
18.  L.  O.  Brockmann,  Director;  J.  W. 
Blankenhorn,  Department  Head. 

Montana  State  University,  Missoula. 
Two  terms:  June  12-July  21;  June  12- 
August  18.  Dr.  James  W.  Maucker,  Di¬ 
rector;  Mrs.  Brenda  Wilson,  Associate 
Professor. 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton  University,  Omaha.  June  9- 
August  3.  Rev.  J.  C.  Choppesky,  S.  J., 
Director;  Dr.  F.  E.  Walsh,  Department 
Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney,  Two 
terms:  June  1-July  28;  July  29-Augu5t 
12.  Herbert  L.  Cushing,  Director. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Two 
terms:  June  6-July  28;  June  6-July  14. 


Dr.  Frank  E.  Sorenson,  Director ;  Luvicy 
M.  Hill,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  15;  July  17-August 
4.  E.  M.  Hosman,  Director;  J,  W.  Lucas, 
Department  Head. 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las 
Vegas.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  14;  July 
1 5-August  18.  Dr.  Byron  Roberts,  Di¬ 
rector;  Vernon  V.  Payne,  Department 
Head. 

New  Mexico  Western  College,  Silver 
City.  June  5-July  28.  Dr.  H,  W.  James, 
Director ;  W.  J.  Lincoln,  Department 
Head. 

NEW  YORK 

Columbia  University  (Teachers  College), 
New  York.  July  10-August  18.  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Izard,  Director;  Hamden  L. 
Forkner,  Department  Head. 

Hunter  College,  New  York,  July  10-Au¬ 
gust  18.  Professor  Broderick  Cohen,  Di¬ 
rector;  Professor  Philip  R.  V.  Curoe, 
Department  Head. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester.  July  3- 
August  11.  Sr.  Rose  Angela,  Director. 

New  York  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 
July  5-August  7.  Dr.  Milton  G.  Nelson, 
Director;  Milton  C.  Olson,  Chairman. 

New  York  University  (School  of  Edu¬ 
cation),  New  York.  Three  terms:  June 
5-June  30;  July  3-August  11;  August  14- 
September  8.  Dean  Ralph  E.  Pickett, 
Director;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  Three 
terms ;  June  12-July  21 ;  July  5-August 
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SUMMER  SESSION 


UNIVERSITY 
of  TULSA 

SummefL 

First  Session  June  7‘July  3 

Second  Session  July  5-July  28 

T.  U.'s  Graduate  Division  will  offer  the 
following  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Business  Education: 

First  Session 

Current  Trends  and  Problems  in 
Business  Education 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Bookkeeping 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Shorthand  and  Transcription 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Office  Practice 

Work-Experience  Seminar 

Second  Session 

Tests  and  Measurements  in 
Business  Education 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in 
Shorthand  and  Transcription 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Typing 

Also,  many  courses  in  other  depart¬ 
ments:  music,  radio,  drama,  literature, 
etc. 


STUDY  IN  COMFORT  I 

in  our  beautiful  new  dormitory 
and  our  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Enrich  your  busi¬ 
ness  experience  in  the  modem 
offices  of  the  Oil  Capital  of  the 
World.  Enjoy  the  scenic  Ozarks 
and  National  parks  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  southwestern  region. 

REGISTRATION: 

June  2,  3,  and  July  3 

For  detailed  information  and  bulletins  j 
write  Clyde  I.  Blanchard.  Head.  j 
Department  of  Business  Education  { 

UNIVERSITY  of  TULSA 

j  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

I _ 


11;  July  24-September  1.  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Fisk,  Chairman;  Dr.  O.  R.  Wessels,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Duke  University,  Durham.  Three  terms: 
June  14- July  22;  July  6- August  12;  July 
24- August  31.  A.  M.  Proctor,  Director. 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Green¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  8;  July 
8- August  19.  Dr.  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Di¬ 
rector  ;  Dr.  E.  R.  Browning,  Department 
Head. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  12;  July  13-August 
18.  G.  R.  Patterson,  Director;  G.  W. 
McCreary,  Department  Head. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Teachers  College.  Dickinson.  June 
12- August  4.  Charles  E.  Scott,  President ; 

L.  G.  Pulver,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City. 

June  12-August  4.  Adolf  Soroos, 
Registrar;  Mabel  Snoeyenbos,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks.  June  12-August  4.  Ruby  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Registrar. 

OHIO 

Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green.  June  19-August  11.  J. 
W.  Bunn,  Registrar;  Dr.  E.  G.  Knepper, 
Department  Head. 

Cleveland  College  (Western  Reserve 
University),  Cleveland.  Two  terms:  June 
20-July  28;  August  1-September  8.  C. 
Wilson  Randle,  Dean. 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  28;  July  31-Septem- 
ber  1.  Fren  Musselman,  Director;  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Lewis,  Department  Head. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Two 
terms:  June  20-July  26;  July  27-Septem- 
ber  1.  H.  P.  Fawcett,  Chairman;  Dr.  J. 
Marshall  Hanna,  Professor. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Two  terms:  June  16-July  22;  July  24- 
August  29.  Dr.  Gordon  Hendrickson. 
Acting  Dean;  Harold  Leith,  Program 
Chairman. 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington.  Two 
terms:  June  12-July  15;  July  17-August 
18.  Graydon  Yaple,  Director;  Evalyn 
Hibner,  Department  Head. 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield.  Three 
terms:  June  12-July  14;  July  17-August 
18;  August  21-September  2.  W.  C.  Ny- 
strom,  Director;  D.  T.  Krauss,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  College,  Edmond.  Tw'o 
terms:  May  29-July  27;  July  28-August 
17.  Dr.  (jeorge  Huckaby,  Director; 

M.  L.  Bast,  Department  Head. 
Northeastern  State  College,  Tahlequah. 

Two  terms:  May  29-July  27;  July  28- 
August  18.  Noble  Bryan,  Director;  E.  H. 
Haworth,  Department  Head. 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater. 
June  5-August  1.  Dean  Wilson  Little, 
Director ;  Dr.  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College,  Goodw'ell. 
Two  terms:  May  29-July  21;  July  24- 
.^ugust  12.  E.  Lee  Nichols,  Jr.,  Regis¬ 
trar;  Frank  A.  Ross,  Department  Head. 


University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Two 
terms:  June  8- August  6;  August  6-Sep- 
tember  1.  Vice-president  C.  M.  Frank¬ 
lin,  Director,  Dr.  John  R.  Rackley,  Dean 
of  Education. 

University'of  Tulsa,  Tulsa.  Two  terms: 
June  5-July  3 ;  July  5-July  28.  Harry  W. 
Gowans,  Director;  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Department  Head. 

OREGON 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis.  June 
19-.'\ugust  11.  Dr.  Franklin  R.  Zeran,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  C.  T.  Yerian,  Department 
Head. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg.  Three  terms:  June  6-June 
24;  June  27-August  5;  August  8-Au- 
gust  26.  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  President; 
Richard  G.  Hallisy,  Department  Di¬ 
rector. 

Elizabethtow'n  College,  Elizabethtown.  | 
Three  terms:  May  30-June  17;  June  19-  1 
July  29;  July  31-August  19.  Frank  S. 
Kugle,  Department  Head;  Henry  G. 
Bucher,  Director. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City.  June  19- 
August  18.  Dr.  Weir  C.  Ketler,  Di¬ 
rector. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Three  terms:  June  13- June  30; 
July  5-August  11;  August  14-Septembcr 
2.  Dr.  M.  R.  Trabue,  Director;  Dr.  James 
J.  Gemmell,  Chairman. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  14;  July  17-August 
25.  Dr.  Ralph  Heiges,  Dean ;  G.  G.  Hill, 
Disector. 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg. 
Three  terms:  June  5-June  23;  June  26- 
August  4 ;  August  7-August  25.  Dr.  Earl 
Wright,  Director;  Dr.  Etta  C.  Skene, 
Department  Head. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Two 
terms:  June  26-August  4;  August  7-Sep- 
tember  15.  John  M.  Rhoads,  Director; 
Dr,  William  M.  Polishook,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  June  28-August  11.  E.  D.  Grizzell, 
Dean,  School  of  Education ;  W.  L.  Einolf, 
Director. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgli. 
Three  terms:  June  19-June  30;  July  5-  j 
August  11;  August  14-.August  25.  Frank 
W.  Shockley,  Director;  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry.  Department  Head. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Black  Hills  State  Teachers  College, 
Spearfish.  Tw'o  terms:  June  5-July  14: 
July  17-August  18.  .Dr.  Russell  E.  Jones, 
President ;  Evelyn  Elliott,  Department 
Head. 

Southern  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield.  Two  terms:  May  29-June 
30;  July  3-August  4.  W.  W,  Ludeman, 
Director;  .^rthur  Tschetter,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermil¬ 
lion.  June  5-August  4.  Dr.  William  H. 
Batson,  Director ;  Hulda  Vaaler,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville.  Two  terms:  June  12-July  14; 
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July  14-August  18.  Theodore  Wood¬ 
ward,  Department  Head. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Cookeville.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  11; 
July  12- August  19.  Everett  Derryberry, 
President;  Louis  Johnson,  Jr.,  Director. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
Two  terms :  June  12-July  19;  July  20- Au¬ 
gust  25.  Vice-president  F.  C.  Smith, 
Director;  Dr.  Theodore  W.  docker. 
Department  Head. 

TEXAS 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College, 
Commerce.  Two  terms:  June  6- July 
16;  July  18- August  27.  Dean  Frank 
Young,  Director;  Elton  D.  Johnson,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

North  Texas  State  College,  Denton. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  15;  July  18- 
August  25.  B.  B.  Harris,  Director; 
Millard  Collins,  Department  Head. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsville.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  14; 
July  17-August  25.  Dr.  Harmon  Lowman, 
Director;  J.  Roy  Wells,  Department 
Head. 

Southwest  Texas  St.\te  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Marcos.  Two  terms:  June  6- 
July  15;  July  18-August  25.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Flowers,  Director;  Dr.  Alvin  Musgrave, 
Department  Head. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College, 
Nacogdoches.  Two  terms:  June  1-July 
14;  July  17-August  24.  Dr.  T.  E. 
Ferguson,  Director;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Cor¬ 
nish,  Department  Head. 

Tarleton  State  College,  Stephenville. 
Two  terms:  June  5-July  15;  July  17- 
.\ugust  24.  FI.  J.  Howell,  President;  Z. 
C.  Edgar,  Department  Head. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth.  Two  terms:  June  6-July  16; 
July  18-.\ugust  28.  Dr.  Ellis  M.  Sowell, 
Dean;  Dr.  Ruth  I.  Anderson,  Associate 
Professor  of  Business  Education  and 
Secretarial  Science. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries, 
Kingsville.  Two  terms:  June  5-July  15; 
July  17-August  26.  W.  A.  Rasco,  Di¬ 
rector  :  J.  R.  Manning,  Department  Head. 
Texas  State  College  for  Women,  Den¬ 
ton.  Two  terms:  June  7-July  19;  July  20- 
.^ugust  29.  Dr.  L.  H.  Hubbard,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  Elsie  S.  Jenison,  Acting  Di¬ 
rector. 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock. 
Two  terms:  June  1-July  12;  July  13- 
.\ugust  23.  Dr.  D.  M.  Wiggins,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  W.  P.  Clement,  Registrar ;  Dr. 
George  G.  Heather,  Dean. 

Texas  Western  College,  El  Paso.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  14;  July  17-August 
25.  Judson  F.  Williams,  Dean;  Wade 
Hartrick,  Chairman. 

University  of  Houston  (School  of  Busi¬ 
ness),  Houston.  Two  terms:  June  6- 
July  19;  July  20-.4ugust  31.  Dr.  Eugene 
H.  Hughes,  Director ;  Dr.  Marion  Lamb, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Two  terms : 
I  June  7-J^uly  19;  July  20-August  31.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Dean;  Florence  Stull- 
ken.  Division  Head. 

'^'est  Texas  State  College,  Canyon.  Two 
terms:  June  2-July  14;  July  17-August 
23.  Frank  H.  Morgan,  Registrar;  Dr. 
Lee  Johnson,  Department  Head. 


VIRGINIA 

Longwood  College,  Farmville.  June  19-Au- 
gust  12.  W.  W.  Savage,  Director ;  M.  L. 
Landrum,  Department  Head. 

Madison  State  College,  Harrisonburg. 
June  19- August  12.  Percy  H.  Warren, 
Director;  Dr.  S.  J.  Turille,  Department 
Head. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 
June  26- August  19.  George  B.  Zehmer, 
Dean;  Tipton  R.  Snavely,  Department 
Head. 

WASHINGTON 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
June  13-August  5.  J.  Murray  Lee,  Di¬ 
rector  ;  Anne  Corcoran,  Department 
Chairman. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  19;  July  20-August 
18.  Dr.  Eric  L.  Barr,  Director;  Dr.  M. 
Fred  Tidwell,  in  charge  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Courses. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Concord  College,  Athens.  Two  terms: 
June  5-July  14;  July  17-August  25.  David 
Kirby,  Dean ;  Cloyd  P.  Armbrister,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Marshall  College,  Huntington.  Two 
terms:  June  5-July  14;  July  17-August 
25.  Stewart  H.  Smith,  Director;  V.  D. 
Jolley,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute. 
Two  terms:  June  13-July  16;  July  18- 
August  20.  Dr.  Harrison  H.  Ferrell,  Di¬ 
rector;  Dr.  Richard  Homburger,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 


WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  June 
26-August  18.  Dean  John  Guy  Fowlkes, 
Director ;  R.  J.  Hosier,  Department 
Head. 

Whitewater  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater.  June  19-July  28.  A.  I.  Win- 
ther.  Director;  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Chair¬ 
man. 

WYOMING 

University  or  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Two 
terms:  June  19-July  21;  July  24- August 
25.  O.  C.  Schwiering,  Director;  Robert 
L.  Hitch,  Department  Head. 

CANADA 

Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia.  July  4- August  14.  Ruby  Thomp¬ 
son,  Registrar. 

British  Columbia  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Summer  School,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  July  3- August  4.  Harold  P. 
Johns,  Director. 

Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 
July  4-August  16.  H.  L.  Tracy,  Director; 
J.  E.  Smyth,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology,  On¬ 
tario  Department  of  Education,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  July  3- August  4.  G.  P.  Hillmer, 
Principal. 

University  of  New  Brunswick,  Frederic¬ 
ton,  New  Brunswick.  July  3-August  12. 
R.  J.  Love,  Director. 

University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon. 
Saskatchewan.  July  3-August  12.  Dr.  H. 
H.  Ferns,  Director ;  F.  S.  Rawlinson,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

Summer  Sessions— 1950 

Inter-Session . June  13  to  June  30 

Main  Summer  Session.  .  .  .July  5  to  August  11 
Post-Session .  August  14  to  September  2 

First  Six  Weeks’  Science 

Session . June  13  to  July  22 

Second  Six  Weeks’  Science 

Session  . July  22  to  September  2 


Ideal  for  Summer 
Stmly  and  Recreation 

0  Specialized  courses  in  business  education,  including  ad¬ 
ministration  and  supervision,  improvement  of  instruction,  bookkeeping  for 
teachers,  office  practice,  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  research. 

^  Business  Education  Workshop  for  Private  Business 
Schools — August  14  to  August  18. 

#  More  than  800  courses  in  75  departments  included  in 

total  program. 

#  Instructional  fees  and  living  expenses  moderate. 

#  Recreational  program,  including  Summer  Artists  Series. 

For  further  information  and  catalogue  address: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions,  Room  101*A  Burrowes  Building 
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IMPORTANT  CLERICAL  POSITIONS.  AND 

SALARIES,  IN  INITIAL 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

CITY.  STATE.  AND 

FEDERAL  CIVIL 

SERVICE 

Positions 

New  York 
City 

New  York 
State 

Federal 

Clerk  . 

. ».  .$1,860 

$1,840 

$2,200 

Typist  . 

.  1,980 

1,840 

2,200 

Stenographer  . 

.  2,100 

1,840 

2,450 

Office  Appliance  Operator. 

.  1,920 

1,840 

2,200 

Bookkeeper  . 

.  2,100 

1,840 

2,200 

Job  Opportunity  Every  business  teacher  should  know  about  the  Civil 
'  Service  opportunities  open  to  drop-outs  and  grad¬ 
uates,  for  the  openings  for  beginners  are  numerous,  pay  well,  and  offer 
long  lines  of  promotion.  The  author  here  reviews  information  about  his 
city  and  state  examinations,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  ones,  to  set  the 
pattern  of  what  each  school  should  have  on  file  for  the  guidance  and 
training  of  its  business  students. 

A  Brief  Review  of  Civil  Service 
Examinations  for  ''Clerks'' 


DAVID  J.  KAPPEL 
Far  Rockaway  High  School 
Far  Rockaway,  New  York 

For  almost  a  decade  now,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  unfilled  de¬ 
mand  for  competent  and  qualified 
clerical  workers  in  the  city,  state, 
and  Federal  Civil  Service. 

In  every  large  city  there  is  ac¬ 
tually  competition  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  Civil  Service.  In 
New  York  City,  as  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample,  examinations  are  being  held 
for  the  position  of  “clerk”  by  all 
three  branches — the  Municipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  New  York 
State  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commissions. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
business  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  should  be  familiar  with  the 
duties,  requirements,  and  examina¬ 
tions  connected  with  such  posi¬ 
tions,  especially  since  many  of  those 
positions  offer  fine  pay  from  the 
outset  and  since  some  of  them  are 
open  even  to  drop-outs. 

■  Siunmary  of  Requirements — The 
writer  recently  collected  circulars 
about  Civil  Service  positions  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  and  made  a  study 
of  their  contents.  So  easy  was  it 
to  collect  this  information  and  so 
valuable  were  the  data  gained  that 
he  urges  others  to  seek  the  same 
quick  key  to  opportunity  for  our 
business  students. 


The  following  is  typical  of  the 
information  gained: 

•  Age  Requirements.  To  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  appointments,  applicants 
must  be  between  18  and  70  for  New 
York  City  and  for  New  York 
State  positions,  but  between  18  and 
62  for  Federal  positions. 

When  we  realize  that  students  or 
applicants  must  apply  for  the  ex¬ 
aminations  some  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  being  given,  that  the 
names  of  those  who  pass  the  ex¬ 
aminations  may  not  be  published 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  that  the  list 
of  acceptable  applicants  may  be  so 
long  that  a  year  or  more  may  pass 
before  an  individual  name  is 
reached,  we  come  to  this  interesting 


conclusion:  It  is  possible  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  only  15,  16,  and  17 
years  of  age  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tions. 

Moreover,  since  many  of  the 
initial  job  classifications  have  no 
educational  requirement  but  only 
general  or  skill  requirements,  drop¬ 
outs  are  eligible  to  take  those  ex¬ 
aminations. 

•  Examination  Requirements. 
Heart  and  backbone  of  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  appointments  is,  of  course,  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  competency  by  taking  a 
test,  nearly  always  a  written  one. 

The  following  statement  appears 
on  the  New  York  City  circular: 

s 

The  written  test  will  be  designed  i 
to  evaluate  the  candidate’s  general  ' 
intelligence,  ability  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions,  and  knowledge  of  such  subjects  | 
as  office  practice,  grammar,  spelling,  [ 
vocabulary,  mathematics,  and  civic  I 
affairs. 

The  New  York  State  tests  for 
clerks  parallel  those  of  New  York 
City,  by  and  large.  Candidates  for 
specific  clerical  positions,  as  file 
clerk,  account  clerk,  and  statistics 
clerk,  usually  must  take  an  addi¬ 
tional  specialized  examination. 

On  the  Federal  circular  for  “Clerk 
GS  1-4,”  the  following  appears: 

A  written  examination  will  be  re¬ 
quired  which  will  consist  of  ques¬ 
tions  designed  to  test  aptitude  for 
learning  and  adjusting  to  the  duties 
of  the  position.  It  will  include  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  following  general  types: 

1.  Alphabetizing. 

2.  Computationsy-questions  involv¬ 
ing  simple  reasoning. 

3.  Name  and  number  comparison. 

4.  Word  meaning  —  questions  re¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  words. 

5.  Reading — questions  testing  the 
ability  to  read  and  properly  interpret 
material. 

6.  Spelling. 

7.  Grammar — with  questions  re¬ 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

•  Expected  Duties.  The  position 
of  “clerk”  is  difficult  to  describe,  for 
in  each  branch  of  the  Civil  Services 
the  nondescript  word  clerk  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  “grades,”  as  “Clerk, 
Grade  2,”  or  by  definitive  title,  as 
“Clerk,  Grade  2:  Accounts  Clerk.” 

In  a  general  way,  however,  the 
clerk  duties  are  described  as 
follows: 

Under  close  supervision  to  perform 
clerical  work  and  office  duti^  such 
as  filing,  preparing  and  checking  rec¬ 
ords,  entering  and  tabulating  figures, 
issuing  information  to  the  public,  op¬ 
erating  the  mimeograph  and  other 
simple  mechanical  devices;  perform 
related  work. — New  York  City 

Under  immediate  supervision  to  do 
office  work  of  some  difficulty  requir- 
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ing  limited  judgment  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  carrying  out  prescribed  pro¬ 
cedures;  in  some  instances  to  perform 
independently  routine  office  work; 
and  to  do  related  work  as  required. — 
New  York  State 

Under  general  supervision  to  per¬ 
form  clerical  duties  of  a  general  or 
specialized  character;  or  to  supervise 
the  work  of  a  group  of  employees 
engaged  in  clerical  work.  The  duties 
of  a  clerk  increase  in  responsibility 
and  difficulty  with  each  successive 
grade. — Federal 

You  would  expect  clerks  to  be 
required  to  know  typewriting,  if 
no  other  skills;  but  not  so  in  Fed¬ 
eral  and  New  York  State  clerk  ex¬ 
aminations.  New  York  City  does 
require  its  Grade  2  clerks  to  type — 
but  only  at  25  words  a  minute,  and 
then  only  for  appointment  to  city 
colleges. 

•  Educational  Requirements. 
Neither  Federal  nor  New  York  State 
circulars  indicate  any  educational 
requirements  for  clerk  positions. 
New  York  City  requires  high  school 
graduation  for  some  positions. 

•  Sex.  The  examinations  are 
open  to  men  and  women;  but  in 
some  branches  the  department  or 
office  requesting  certification  of 
eligible  applicants  has  the  legal 
right  to  specify  the  sex  desired. 

•  Citizenship.  Applicants  must  be 
^  citizens  of,  or  owe  allegiance  to,  the 
j  United  States. 

I  •  Physical.  Candidates  will  be 
!  required  to  pass  a  qualifying  medi¬ 
cal  test  after  passing  the  knowledge 
'  examination  but  before  actual  ap- 
I  pointment. 

I  •  Veteran  Preference.  In  most 
1  competitive  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tions,  some  advantage  or  benefit  is 
given  to  veterans  honorably  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  armed  forces. 

•  Summary.  The  position  of 
Clerk  in  our  Civil  Service  systems 
does  not  appear  to  require  more 
than  an  average  business  graduate 
of  a  high  school  can  offer.  Yet  a 
tremendous  percentage  of  those  who 
apply  for  Clerk  jobs  fail  their 
examinations. 

In  1947,  nearly  15,000  persons 
applied  for  New  York  City’s  “Clerk, 
Grade  2”  examination;  but  only 
5,883  passed  the  test.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  seven  or  eight 
thousand  will  pass  the  correspond¬ 
ing  test  given  last  February,  when 
more  than  25,000  sought  to  prove 
their  eligibility. 

*  A  Sample  of  Typical  Tests — The 
following  questions  are  extracted 
from  the  1947  New  York  City  ex¬ 
amination,  to  show  the  nature  of 
questions  asked  of  applicants  in 
their  examinations. 

for  each  of  the  following  questions, 
select  the  best  one  of  the  choices 
ffiven.  In  the  correspondingly  num- 
’ 
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•New  minimum  wage  rate  of  75 
cents  per  hour  provides  a  new  melon 
of  national  income  amounting  to 
about  $300  million  per  year.  A  mil-  ’ 
lion  and  a  half  workers  will  make 
from  5  to  20  cents  an  hour  more. 
The  new  melon  has  a  very  thin  slice 
on  the  West  Coast,  where  only  20,- 
000  are  affected.  The  big  slice  is 
in  the  deep  South,  where  840,000  are 
helped. 


bered  row  on  the  answer  sheet,  record 
your  answer  by  PRINTING  the 
capital  letter  which  precedes  the  best 
choice.  Answer  all  questions. 

10.  In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
a  filing  system,  the  one  of  the 
following  criteria  which  you 
should  consider  most  important 
is  the  (A)  safety  of  material  in 
the  event  of  a  fire  (B)  ease  with 
which  material  may  be  located 

(C)  quantity  of  papers  which 
can  be  filed  (D)  extent  to  which 
material  in  the  filing  system  is 
being  used. 

12.  A  person  would  most  likely  make 
a  “person-to-person”  long-dis¬ 
tance  call  when  (A)  he  does  not 
know  whether  the  person  to 
whom  he  wishes  to  speak  is  in 
(B)  he  wishes  to  speak  to  any 
person  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  (C)  he  knows  that  the 
person  to  whom  he  wishes  to 
speak  will  answer  the  telephone 

(D)  the  call  is  made  before 
7  p.  m. 

24.  Suppose  that  a  group  of  six 
clerks  has  been  assigned  to  as¬ 
semble  the  mimeographed  pages 
of  a  report  into  completed  copies. 
After  four  hours  of  work,  they 
have  been  able  to  complete  one- 
third  of  the  job.  In  order  to  as¬ 
semble  all  the  remaining  copies 
in  three  more  hours  of  work, 
the  number  of  clerks  which  will 
have  to  be  added  to  the  original 
six,  assuming  that  all  the  clerks 
assigned  to  this  task  work  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed,  is  (A)  10 
(B)  16  (C)  2  (D)  6. 

35.  A  clerk  interested  in  world  af¬ 
fairs  should  know  that  the 
UNESCO  is  concerned  mainly 
with  international  co-operation 
(A)  in  the  control  of  atomic 
power  (B)  in  the  relocation  of 
refugees  (C)  to  raise  health 
standards  throughout  the  world 
(D)  through  the  free  exchange 
of  information  on  education,  art, 
and  science. 


Each  of  the  sentences  numbered  72 
to  87  may  be  classified  most  appropri¬ 
ately  under  one  of  the  following  four 
categories: 

(A)  faulty  because  of  incorrect 
grammar, 

(B)  faulty  because  of  incorrect 
punctuation, 

(C)  faulty  because  of  incorrect 
capitalization, 

(D)  correct. 

Examine  each  sentence  carefully. 
Then,  in  the  correspondingly  num¬ 
bered  space  on  the  answer  sheet,  print 
the  capital  letter  preceding  the  option 
which  is  the  best  of  the  four  suggested 
above.  All  incorrect  sentences  con¬ 


tain  but  one  type  of  error.  Consider 
a  sentence  correct  if  it  contains  none 
of  the  types  of  the  errors  mentioned, 
even  though  there  may  be  other  cor¬ 
rect  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
thought. 

72.  The  desk,  as  well  as  the  chairs, 
were  moved  out  of  the  office.  (A) 

Items  88  to  95  consist  of  four  words 
each.  In  each  item,  one  of  the  words 
may  be  spelled  incorrectly  or  all  the 
words  may  be  spelled  correctly.  If  one 
of  the  words  in  an  item  is  spelled  in¬ 
correctly,  print  in  the  correspondingly 
numbered  space  on  the  anstuer  sheet 
the  capital  letter  preceding  the  word 
which  is  spelled  incorrectly.  If  all 
four  wordLs  are  spelled  correctly, 
print  the  letter  E. 

88.  (A)  temporary  (B)  existance 

(C)  complimentary  (D)  alto¬ 
gether  (B) 


62.  An  innocuous  statement  is  one 
which  is  (A)  forceful  (B)  harm¬ 
less  (C)  offensive  (D)  brief. 

■  Implication  for  Schools — ^The  pat¬ 
tern  of  questions  for  clerks  in  the 
New  York  State  (and  probably  your 
city  and  state,  too)  and  Federal 
examinations  is  similar.  It  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  sufficiently  distinct  to  suggest 
that  schools  can  and  perhaps  should 
offer  courses  that  groom  students 
for  such  examinations. 

In  large  high  schools,  where  there 
may  be  a  large  enrollment  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  business  studies,  such 
courses  as  these  would  be  valuable 
and  welcomed: 

Civil  Service  English 
Civil  Service  Office  Practice 
Civil  Service  Arithmetic 
Civil  Service  Tjrpewriting 
Civil  Service  Stenography 
Civil  Service  Bookkeeping 
Etc. 

Similar  courses  or  combinations 
of  the  above  courses  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  our  schools  at  all  levels 
— public  and  private,  high  school 
and  post-high  school,  day  and  night 
— to  provide  the  grooming  service 
that  our  devotion  to  public  interest 
and  needs  requires  us  to  provide. 
So  long  as  two  out  of  three  persons 
fail  their  examinations,  “the  felt 
need”  is  obvious. 

It  may  be  that  the  need  can  be 
met  by  intensive  training  in  post¬ 
graduate  courses  or  evening  courses. 
It  is  possible  that,  even  in  small 
high  schools,  a  Civil  Service  empha¬ 
sis  can  be  given  in  regular  office 
or  clerical  or  secretarial  practice. 
An  emphasis  can  be  given,  similarly, 
in  the  typing  and  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand  classes,  too,  particularly 
when  Civil  Service  examinations 
are  posted. 

It  appears  that  Clerk  positions  in 
Civil  Service — whether  municipal, 
state,  or  Federal — represent  a  tre¬ 
mendous  field  of  business  employ¬ 
ment  for  which  the  schools  should 
give  recognition  and  attention. 
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With  Real  Money 


Noting  that  too  many  business  -  administration 
students  graduate  from  the  college  cloisters  and 
enter  business  with  little  practical  experience  in  money  management, 
with  inadequate  knowledge  of  our  capitalistic  system,  and  with  scant 
understanding  of  the  profit  system,  Doctor  Kamm  introduced  a  func¬ 
tional  year-after-year  laboratory  in  his  marketing  class.  He  calls  it — 


A  Project  in  Investments 


J.  O.  KAMM 
Baldwin-Wallace  College 
Berea,  Ohio 

In  the  past  three  decades  an  in¬ 
teresting  change  in  the  method  of 
educating  young  people  in  the 
principles  of  business  has  occured. 

Before  World  War  I,  the  family 
dinner  table  was  a  daily  business 
lesson.  The  business  problems  of  the 
head  of  the  house,  ranging  from 
production  schedules  in  his  own 
shop  to  balancing  the  family  budget, 
were  familiar  to  everyone  in  the 
family.  Children  daily  received  an 
education  in  business  principles  and 
problems. 

■  Modern  Need — But  today  the 
children  lunch  at  the  school  cafe¬ 
teria.  Father  lunches  at  a  downtown 
restaurant.  Mother  is  at  her  bridge 
club.  Dinner  at  home  is  brief  and 
hurried. 

On  Saturdays  and  during  summer 
vacations,  it  is  true,  some  students 
do  work.  They  rarely  work  for 
their  own  fathers,  however,  getting 
a  lesson — purposeful  coaching— in 
business  operation  while  earning 
money  for  their  own  management, 
for  today’s  father  does  not  own  a 
business;  he  works  for  someone  else. 

It  is  a  constant  surprise  to  college 
instructors  to  find  sons  of  famous 
business  leaders  entering  their  busi¬ 
ness  classes  with  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  what  business  is  about. 

The  responsibility  for  training 
young  Americans  in  business  prac¬ 
tice  and  in  capitalistic  theory,  so 
that  they  understand  in  a  practical 
way  what  the  business  world  is  all 
about,  has  been  dropped  by  parents. 
So,  it’s  up  to  teachers. 

■  Investment  Laboratory — In  our 
institution,  students  in  our  college 
investment  classes  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  apply  the  theory 
of  the  course.  The  opportunity  has 
proved  to  be  successful — students 
emerge  from  the  experience  with  a 
real  comprehension  of  what  invest¬ 
ment  principles  and  management 
are  all  about.  And  more. 

*  •  Class  Fund.  The  students  invest 
real  dollars  made  available  to  them 


through  a  class  fund.  This  fund 
started  two  years  ago  with  $100; 
it  now  amounts  to  $527.91,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  income  earned  on  investments 
made  by  the  class  and  of  gifts  from 
graduating  students  and  investment 
bankers. 

Instead  of  studying  principles  of 
investment  in  a  vague  way,  the 
students  study  and  apply  the  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  investing  of  their  own 
funds.  Securities  and  cash  are 
passed  from  one  class  to  another, 
as  one  group  finishes  the  study  of 
investments  and  the  next  group  be¬ 
gins  it. 

•  Profits  and  Procedures.  Students 
receive  dividends,  vote  proxies,  sign 
security  certificates,  observe  stock 
split-ups,  compute  commission 
charges  and  Federal  and  state  trans¬ 
fer  taxes,  and  acquire  a  general 
understanding  of  investment  tech¬ 
nique. 

Each  class  learns  from  the  errors 
and  actions  of  past  classes.  Each 
class  naturally  tries  to  improve  on 
the  record  of  previous  classes.  In 
view  of  the  many  problems  faced  by 
investors  in  the  past  two  years,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  yield  that 
the  classes  have  obtained  on  their 
portfolio. 

In  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1947,  a  yield  of  11.01  per  cent  was 
obtained  on  each  dollar  in  the  fund. 
In  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1948,  a  yield  of  12.75  per  cent  was 
obtained  on  each  dollar  in  the  fund. 
We  believe  the  reason  for  this  high 
yield  is  found  in  the  fact  that  ideas 
from  all  the  class  members  are 
pooled  together. 

•  Management.  The  class  is  di¬ 
rected  by  its  own  elected  president 
and  secretary.  The  professor  in 
charge  of  the  class  serves  as  treas¬ 
urer,  so  that  collection  of  dividends, 
exercise  of  stock  rights,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  investment  portfolio  can 
continue  during  intermissions  be¬ 
tween  academic  periods. 

Decisions  to  purchase  and  sell 
securities  are  made  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the*  class  members,  and  a 
two- thirds  majority  is  required  to 
insure  backing  of  each  policy  that  is 
adopted. 


•  Types  of  Investments.  One  of  I 
the  principles  of  investment  is  diver-  ! 
sification — “don’t  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket.’’ 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  the 
investments  of  the  fund  have  been 
distributed  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

5  Food  distribution 
22  Building 

5  Electrical-parts  manufacture 
30  Stone  quarrying 
14  Retail  stores 
10  Shipping 

7  Auto-parts  manufacture 
7  Cash  in  hand 

Considering  the  limited  funds 
available  for  investment,  we  find  ! 
the  diversification  broad. 

■  Functions  of  the  Project — One  of  I 
the  functions  of  our  year- after-year 
investment  project  is  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  apply  what  they  learn  about 
the  theory  of  investment  to  real-life  i 
situations. 

Moreover,  the  experience  helps 
them  learn  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  less  easily  forget.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  familiarized 
with  the  technique  of  investing 
funds. 

•  Broad  Contribution.  But  even 
more  important  than  the  techniques 
that  students  learn  is  the  real  under¬ 
standing  they  gain  of  the  workings 
of  our  capitalistic  system. 

Students  all  over  America  believe 
that  money  investment  is  something 
only  for  wealthy  individuals — but 
not  our  students.  They  have  them¬ 
selves  seen  what  can  be  done  with 
just  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Our  students  have  seen  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  compound  interest  at  work; 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  how  they  influence  price  in 
security  markets;  the  importance  of 
expansion  and  of  the  general  rise 
in  the  level  of  living;  the  operation 
of  the  profit  motive  as  a  dynamic 
incentive;  the  effects  of  economy, 
and  its  place  and  its  importance. 

The  writer  could  cite  innumerable 
instances  that  show  how  much  the 
project  has  affected  the  philosophy 
and  well-being  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents. 

■  Summary — The  use  of  a  project 
in  real  money  management,  actual 
investment,  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
couple  theory  to  practice — to  the 
improved  understanding  of  both. 

College  students  are  entitled  to 
such  a  laboratory  experience.  If 
educators  developed  more  such 
practical  activities,  college  educa¬ 
tions  would  be  more  valuable  and 
the  transition  to  life  problems  after 
graduation  would  be  easier. 
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Ainend  the  Textbook?  Textbooks  with  chapters  or  units  devoted 

to  writing  letters  of  application  often  rec¬ 
ommend  “stunt”  letters,  enclosure  of  a  photograph  and  a  stamped  reply 
envelope,  use  of  a  specific  addressee’s  name,  and  identification  of  one  exact 
job  for  which  application  is  made. 

But  do  the  men  who  hire  employees  really  want  those  items?  Do 
those  devices  and  emphases  really  help  get  jobs?  The  author  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  conducted  an  investigation  and  reports  here  on  his  findings  on — 

What  B  usiness  Employers  Want 
in  Letters  of  Application 


JAMES  C.  BALL 
Southwestern  University 
Los  Angeles,  California 

When  a  businessman  looks  at  an 
application  letter,  what  does  he  want 
to  see?  What  are  the  qualities  in  one 
letter  which  get  its  writer  an  in¬ 
terview,  while  another  letter  goes 
fluttering  into  the  wastebasket? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the 
classes  in  business  correspondence 
at  Southwestern  University  recently 
mailed  a  ten-point  questionnaire 
about  the  unsolicited  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  271  personnel  managers 
and  top  executives  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  the  171  replies,  certain 
definite  preferences  on  the  part  of 
these  businessmen  are  apparent. 

■  They  Do  Have  Preferences — In 
general,  it  can  be  said  that  unsolic¬ 
ited  letters  of  application  for  em¬ 
ployment  are  welcomed  by  employ¬ 
ers.  Businessmen  prefer  a  fairly 
brief  letter  accompanied  by  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  applicant’s  qualifications. 
The  letter  should  be  neat,  well  writ¬ 
ten,  and  should  present  a  straight¬ 
forward  exposition  of  the  applicant’s 
qualifications  and  interests.  Long 
letters,  running  to  two  or  three 
pages,  and  “stunt”  letters  do  not 
I  have  much  chance  of  accomplishing 
their  purpose.  If  possible,  the  appli¬ 
cant  should  show  his  initiative  by 
relating  his  qualifications  to  the 
work  of  the  employer’s  company  and 
should  express  his  interest  by  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  specific  type  of  work. 

■  Representative  Opinions  —  Al¬ 
though  the  percentage  of  yes  and  no 
answers  to  some  questions  did  not 
always  yield  a  clear-cut  consensus, 
an  analysis  of  the  comments  ac¬ 
companying  the  answers  supports 
the  foregoing  conclusions. 

•  Value  of  Unsolicited  Letters — 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  executives 
replying  stated  that  they  liked  to 
receive  unsolicited  letters  of  appli¬ 
cation.  In  answer  to  a  direct  question 
on  this  point,  78  per  cent  said  yes 
and  22  per  cent  said  no. 


The  personnel  manager  of  one 
large  corporation  wrote,  “Our  com¬ 
pany  receives  many  unsolicited  let¬ 
ters  of  application,  and  a  number  of 
our  employees  have  been  given  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  result  of  this  method 
of  approach.”  Another  executive 
stated,  “I  believe  you  will  find  that 
all  employers  enjoy  reading  a  letter 
of  application.”  These  comments  re¬ 
flect  the  general  attitude  of  those 
who  answered  affirmatively. 

Of  those  who  indicated  that  they 
did  not  like  to  receive  application 
letters,  several  stated  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  applicant  to  apply  in 
person.  Others  said  that  their  per¬ 
sonnel  turnover  was  so  small  that 
they  seldom  had  a  vacancy  or  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  consider  ap¬ 
plicants  from  out  of  town.  Com¬ 
ments  of  this  sort  do  not  reflect  a 
dislike  of  application  letters  as  such, 
but  rather  suggest  limitations  on  the 
use  of  the  letter.  In  view  of  this,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  discount,  as  an 
objection  to  the  letter,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  22  per  cent  of  negative 
replies. 

•  Specific  Addressee?  When  the 
application  letter  is  used,  should  it 
be  personalized  by  addressing  the 
letter  to  a  specific  person?  Most  bus¬ 
iness  correspondence  instructors 
probably  recommend  that  it  should; 
yet  55  per  cent  of  the  businessmen 
answered  no  to  the  question,  “Does 
the  application  letter  get  a  better  re¬ 
ception  if  addressed  to  a  specific  in¬ 
dividual  (by  name)  in  your  firm?” 

Comments  accompanying  the  neg¬ 
ative  replies  indicated  that  while  ad¬ 
dressing  the  letter  to  a  specific  indi¬ 
vidual  would  not  aid  its  chances 
materially,  it  would  not  negatively 
affect  the  letter’s  reception.  Since 
45  per  cent  of  the  executives  think 
that  addressing  the  letter  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  person  improves  its  reception,  it 
appears  that  the  writer  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  something  to  gain  by 
personalizing  the  letter.  He  should 
be  warned,  however,  that  nothing 


less  than  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
spelling  of  names  and  the  use  of 
titles  is  acceptable. 

•  Reply  Enclosure?  In  following 
the  sales  letter  principle  of  “making 
action  easy,”  application  letter  writ¬ 
ers  frequently  enclose  a  return  en¬ 
velope  or  reply  card.  Most  execu¬ 
tives,  67  per  cent,  believe  that  this 
is  unnecessary,  although  not  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  letter’s  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  the  33  per  cent  who  recom¬ 
mended  the  use  of  a  return  envelope, 
several  executives  stated  that  it  was 
a  thoughtful  courtesy  on  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  part. 

By  including  a  device  to  make  ac¬ 
tion  easy,  the  application  letter 
writer  would  seem  to  be  risking  only 
the  possibility  that  his  postage 
would  be  wasted.  Balanced  against 
this  insignificant  risk  is  the  fact  that 
he  would  be  definitely  pleasing  a 
third  of  the  possible  recipients  of 
his  letter. 

•  Length  of  Letter.  The  most 
clear-cut  preference  of  the  business¬ 
men  concerned  the  length  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  letter.  When  asked  wheth¬ 
er  they  preferred  a  long  letter  (two 
or  three  pages)  incorporating  all  of 
the  applicant’s  qualifications  or  a 
one-page  letter  accompanied  by  a 
data  sheet,  99  per  cent  replied  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  short  letter  and  data 
sheet. 

From  the  comments,  it  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  busy  executives  do  not 
have  the  time  for  reading  long  let¬ 
ters.  They  prefer  that  the  applicant 
state  his  case  briefly  and  put  the 
bulk  of  the  details  concerning  him¬ 
self  in  outline  form  on  the  data 
sheet. 

•  Enclose  Photograph?  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  his  qualifications, 
should  the  job  applicant  enclose  a 
picture  of  himself  in  his  letter? 

“Yes,”  replied  58  per  cent  of  the 
executives,  while  42  per  cent  said, 
“no.” 

Some  of  those  replying  thought 
that  a  picture  was  helpful  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  applicant,  but  most  of  the 
comments  implied  that  it  was  of 
very  minor  importance  except 
where  appearance  counted  as  a 
qualification  for  the  job. 

•  General  or  Specific?  Opinion 
was  almost  evenly  divided  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question,  “Should  the  ap¬ 
plicant  apply  for  a  specific  job  or  a 
specific  type  of  work,  or  should  he 
simply  state  his  qualifications  and 
his  desire  to  work  for  the  com¬ 
pany?”  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the 
businessmen  thought  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  should  be  specific  about  the 
kind  of  work  he  wants. 
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In  support  of  their  opinion,  those 
who  advise  the  application  letter 
writer  to  be  specific  say  that  such 
an  approach  indicates  a  real  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  One 
personnel  manager  wrote,  “An  ex¬ 
pression  of  interest  is  often  the  most 
important  single  item  which  the  in¬ 
terviewer  might  find  helpful  as  to 
placement.” 

Another  executive  said,  “We  pre¬ 
fer  an  applicant  who  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do.” 

Among  those  executives  who 
thought  that  the  applicant  should 
simply  state  his  qualifications,  sev¬ 
eral  commented  that  by  being  spe¬ 
cific  he  would  restrict  his  chance  for 
some  other  type  of  work.  Some  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  believed  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  the  job  seeker 
to  apply  for  a  specific  job,  since  they 
would  draw  their  own  conclusions 
about  his  fitness  for  any  particular 
position. 

If,  however,  the  application  letter 
is  to  be  primarily  a  sales  letter — 
and  the  writer  believes  it  should  be 
— it  must  necessarily  aim  at  a  spe¬ 
cific  type  of  work.  Selling  a  service 
instead  of  just  asking  for  a  job  pre¬ 
supposes  some  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  some  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant  about  where  he 
would  be  of  most  value  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  employer. 

As  the  president  of  one  large  firm 
put  it,  “When  a  person  applies  for 
a  specific  type  of  work  as  a  first 
choice  of  placement,  it  can  only  be 
on  the  basis  of  self-evaluation  and 
knowledge  of  the  company  to  which 
the  person  applies.  Further,  the  en¬ 
tire  purpose  of  the  letter  is  for  him 
to  tell  me  what  he  can  do.” 

•  Relate  Qualifications?  In  telling 
the  prospective  employer  what  he 
can  do  for  him,  the  writer  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  letter  must  relate  his  qual¬ 
ifications  to  the  work  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  company.  To  see  whether 
businessmen  wanted  this  relation¬ 
ship  made,  the  following  question 
was  asked:  “Do  you  like  to  see  the 
applicant  relate  his  experience  and/¬ 
or  education  to  the  work  of  your 
company?”  A  little  more  than  three 
out  of  four,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the 
executives  answered  yes. 

Characteristic  of  the  comments 
made  by  those  executives  who 
thought  that  the  applicant  should 
relate  his  qualifications  to  the  work 
of  their  companies  was  the  remark 
made  by  the  personnel  manager  of 
a  large  manufacturing  company:  “It 
indicates  that  he  has  given  serious 
thought  to  the  services  he  can  ren¬ 
der  our  company.” 


Another  executive  stated  that  it 
gave  the  impression  of  a  “thinking 
approach.”  And  it  does:  Employers 
like  to  see  that  the  applicant  has 
the  knowledge  and  judgment  to  see 
how  he  can  fit  into  the  company’s 
organization.  They  like,  also,  to  see 
such  evidence  of  true  interest  in 
their  company. 

The  most  frequent  comment  made 
by  the  23  per  cent  who  answered 
“no”  was  that  the  applicant  would 
have  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
company’s  affairs  to  relate  his  quali¬ 
fications  to  its  business.  This  would 
not,  and  should  not,  be  true  if  the 
application  letter  is  intelligently 
prepared.  Intelligent  preparation  in¬ 
cludes  the  gathering  of  certain  facts 
about  the  business  of  the  prospective 
employer.  Students  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  some  of  the  sources  of 
these  facts,  such  as  trade  journals, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  trade 
associations.  Ordinarily,  of  course, 
an  applicant  can  be  assumed  to  have 
at  least  basic  general  information 
about  the  functions  of  the  business 
in  which  he  wants  to  work.  And  he 
should  use  this  information  in  com¬ 
posing  his  application  letter. 

•  Academic  Standing?  In  telling 
of  his  education,  should  the  applica¬ 
tion  letter  writer  include  his  aca¬ 
demic  standing  in  his  class? 

“Yes,”  recommended  73  per  cent 
of  the  businessmen. 


Vocational  Education 

Not  just  any  kind  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  system  will  produce  the  en¬ 
lightened  citizenry  necessary  in  a 
republic.  The  education  cannot  be 
merely  in  terms  of  books,  credits, 
diplomas,  and  degrees;  it  must  be 
education  for  living  a  life  as  well 
as  preparation  for  earning  a  living. 
Every  person  must  recogn*  le  that  all 
boys,  girls,  and  adults  need  the  kind 
of  an  education  that  will  make  them 
good  citizens,  intelligent  consumers, 
and  efficient  producers.  .  .  . 

Vocational  education  is  for  every¬ 
one  who  works,  and  everyone  in  a 
republic  must  work. 

This  means  that  our  secondary- 
school  program  must  be  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  and  adults  in  our 
community.  The  program  must  in¬ 
clude  all  fields  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  more  general  as¬ 
pects  of  education.  —  Vernon  L. 
Nickell,  Illinois  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  the  Purdue 
University  Conference  for  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Schools,  January,  1950. 


The  general  attitude,  judging 
from  comments,  appears  to  be  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  applicant’s  aca¬ 
demic  standing,  while  not  extremely 
important,  is  a  definite  aid  in  esti- 
mating  his  ability.  A  remark  made 
by  the  employment  supervisor  of  a 
large  oil  company  expresses  this  at¬ 
titude:  “We  are  more  interested  in 
the  person  than  in  his  academic 
standing,  but  good  grades  are  im¬ 
pressive.” 

•  “Stunt”  Applications.  Perhaps 
because  they  make  amusing  reading, 
at  least  one  and  usually  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  “stunt”  application  letters 
appear  in  most  business  correspond¬ 
ence  texts.  Should  the  students 
practice  writing  them?  What  do 
businessmen  think  of  them? 

About  nine  out  of  ten  executives. 
89  per  cent,  prefer  a  conventional, 
straightforward  approach  to  the 
clever,  out-of-the-ordinary  letter. 
The  “stunt”  letter  too  often  fails  to 
hit  its  mark  and  leaves  its  writer 
open  to  the  smart-aleck  charge. 
Where  originality  is  at  a  premium, 
in  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
jobs,  the  unusual  approach  is  one 
way  of  demonstrating  an  important 
qualification;  in  applying  for  most 
jobs,  however,  the  use  of  a  “stunf 
letter  is  an  unjustified  risk. 

•  Pet  Peeves.  In  reply  to  the  re¬ 
quest  to  tell  their  pet  peeves  and 
principal  likes  about  application  let¬ 
ters,  the  171  executives  made  some 
very  illuminating  remarks. 

High  on  the  list  of  dislikes  in  ap¬ 
plication  letters  were  “overselling,” 
insufficient  information,  vague  and 
poorly  written  letters,  “clever”  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  “I  can  do  anything” 
approach.  Although  the  application 
letter  is  definitely  a  sales  letter,  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  warned  against 
overemphasizing  the  value  of  their 
own  services  to  the  point  of  cocki¬ 
ness.  The  employers’  attitude  on  this 
is  epitomized  by  the  comment  of  a 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  who 
gave  as  his  pet  peeve,  “the  overcon¬ 
fident  attitude  of  too  many  appli¬ 
cants  who  seem  to  assume  that  the 
prospective  employer  must  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  getting  along  with¬ 
out  him.” 

Businessmen  want  application  let¬ 
ters  that  are  thoughtful,  sincere, 
well  organized,  and  thorough  in  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications.  They  want  letten 
which  deal  in  facts,  not  generalities. 
To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager  of  a  large  rubber 
company:  “We  like  to  see  business¬ 
like  letters — letters  such  as  the  ap¬ 
plicant  might  be  required  to  com¬ 
pose  if  he  came  to  work  for  us.” 
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^  Space  once  before  a  line  made  with  the  underscore 

1  ~ 

2  and  twice  after  the  line  if  you  vrant  equal 
space  before  and  after  the  underscored  line. 


0  Space  one  time  less  before  a  line  than  after  it  if 

2 _ '  _ _ 

1 

2 

3  you  want  equal  spaces  above  and  below  the  line. 


Further  Developments 


Last  November,  BEW  carried  a  short  hut  inter¬ 
esting  article  entitled  “When  Is  a  Double  Space 
Single?”  by  Catharine  Stevens.  Finding  that  Miss  Stevens’  contribution 
worked  excellently  in  her  own  classroom,  the  writer  proceeded  a  step 
farther  and  developed  a  corresponding  technique  for  teaching  with  new 
effectiveness — 


How  to  Get  a  Horizontal  Line  in 
the  Center  of  a  Vertical  Space 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Griggsville  High  School 
Griggsville,  Illinois 

Perhaps  your  students,  when  try¬ 
ing  to  underscore  a  column  of  num¬ 
bers,  can  produce  Illustration  4  at 
first  attempt.  If  your  students  are 
like  those  I  used  to  teach,  however, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  Illustrations  1,  2,  or  3. 

I  Adaptation  of  an  Idea — The  tech¬ 
nique  outlined  by  Miss  Stevens  (for 
impressing  students  with  the  fact 
that  in  double  spacing  only  one 
blank  line  is  left)  worked  so  well  for 
my  students  that  I  decided  to  adapt 
her  device  into  one  for  teaching 
students  how  to  get  an  equal  amount 
of  space  before  and  after  (that  is, 
above  and  below)  a  horizontal  line 
made  with  the  underscore. 

•  Need.  I’m  not  presenting  a 
brief  for  always  wanting  an  equal 


amount  of  space  above  and  below 
an  underscored  line  or  for  wanting 
the  summation  rule  to  appear  under 
a  column  of  figures  as  shown  in  Il¬ 
lustration  4. 

I  simply  want  my  students  to 
know  how  to  get  equal  space  above 
and  below  a  rule  when  and  if  they 
need  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  times  when  they 
do  “need  to” — when  typing  the  rule 
separating  a  footnote  from  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  manuscript,  the  rules  in  a 
ruled  tabulation,  and  so  on. 

•  Fundamental  Rule.  The  rule  to 
be  impressed  upon  students  is  this: 
“A  horizontal  line  will  be  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  vertical  space  if  you  space 
one  time  less  before  the  line  than 
you  do  after  it.” 

(Yes,  there  is  one  exception  to 
that  rule — the  .case  when  another 
horizontal  rule  follows  the  first 


without  any  typescript  intervening. 
But  that  occurs  so  rarely  I  do  not 
mention  it  until  the  day  when  the 
exception  appears  in  our  class 
work.) 

In  the  past,  I  have  explained  and 
demonstrated  that  rule  (or  thought 
I  did)  to  numerous  classes — and  I 
always  got  results  that  resemble  Il¬ 
lustrations  1,  2,  and  3  instead  of  4. 
This  particular  technique  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  when  you  know;  but  high  school 
students  can  make  an  awful  mess 
out  of  very  simple  things  at  times. 

After  using  Miss  Stevens’  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  I  find  that  my  stu¬ 
dents  bat  100  per  cent  on  this 
problem. 

■  Play-by-Play  Description  —  Let’s 
see  how  it  works. 

•  The  Situation.  The  class  is  do¬ 
ing  a  centering  exercise  in  which 
the  sort  of  horizontal-line  problem 
given  above  appears.  The  students 
recognize  the  need  for  having  an 
equal  amount  of  space  before  and 
after  the  line. 

“How  many  spaces  are  there  be¬ 
fore  the  line  in  this  exercise?”  I  ask. 

“One,”  says  the  class  unanimously, 
having  been  exposed  to  Miss 
Stevens’  “When  Is  a  Double  Space 
Single?” 

“How  many  spaces  after  the  line?” 

I  then  ask. 

“One,”  says  everybody  again. 
“But  how  many  times  will  you 
have  to  space  down  after  you  make 
the  line  and  before  you  begin  to 
type  again?”  I  persist,  having  been 
through  this  sort  of  thing  with 
previous  classes. 

“Two,”  say  some. 

“One,”  say  some  more. 

“What  are  we  talking  about  now?” 
asks  Imogene,  who  can  get  lost  in  a 
hurry,  but  who  knows  when  she  is 
lost. 

“Well,  let’s  all  find  out,”  I  say. 
And  in  true  Stevens  fashion,  we  fol¬ 
low  this  simple  procedure. 

•  The  Approach.  I  demonstrate  at 
my  machine,  and  the  students  do 
each  step  along  with  me.  I  even  go 
Miss  Stevens  one  better  and  write 
on  the  board  exactly  what  we  type 
on  each  line  so  that  students  get  both 
a  visual  and  an  audio  impression  of 
what  we  are  doing.  I’ve  found  it 
helpful  to  use  the  board  right  along 
with  my  machine  demonstrating. 

•  The  Routine.  My  verbal  in¬ 
structions,  accompanied  by  my  own 
demonstration  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  student  performance,  run 
like  this: 
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Set  your  machines  for  single  spac¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Now  type  this  sentence: 
‘‘Space  once  before  a  line  made  with 
the  underscore.”  .  .  . 

Return  the  carriage.  .  .  .  Type  the 
figure  1  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
line.  .  .  .  Backspace  once.  .  .  .  Now 
type  an  underscore  clear  across  the 
page,  all  the  way  under  the  sentence 
you  just  typed.  .  .  . 

Return  the  carriage.  .  .  .  Type  the 
figure  1  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
line.  .  .  .  Return  the  carriage  again. 

. . .  Type  the  figure  2  right  under  1. . . . 

Space  once  after  the  number  2, 
which  you  have  just  typed.  .  .  .  Now 
type  the  following,  which  completes 
the  sentence  you  began  above  the 
line:  ‘‘and  twice  after  the  line  if  you 
want  equal  space  before  and  after 
the  underscored  line.”  .  .  . 

Now  look  at  what  you  have  typed. 

.  .  .  Read  it  carefully. 

The  students  examine  their  work; 
it  looks  exactly  like  Illustration  5. 
Now,  to  drive  home  the  point: 

“How  many  times  did  you  space 
before  you  made  the  line?”  I  ask. 

“One,”  says  everyone,  looking  at 
the  figure  1  on  his  paper  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  space  above  the  line. 

“How  many  times  did  you  space 
after  the  line  before  you  began  to 
type?” 

“Two,”  says  everyone,  still  look¬ 
ing  at  his  paper.  I  sigh  in  triumph. 

•  Expansion.  The  same  kind  of 
exercise  works  with  any  width  of 
vertical  space,  of  course.  Illustra¬ 
tion  6  shows  another  exercise  I  work 
out  with  my  students.  By  the  time 
we  have  done  the  two  exercises  to¬ 
gether,  I  find  my  students  have  a 
permanent  grasp  of  the  answer  to 
this  familiar  problem. 

Your  students  will,  too,  if  you  try 
this  approach.  Thank  you.  Miss 
Stevens. 


Artistic  Alphabets  — 
New  Division  in 
Artyping  Contest 

■  Sample  Alphabets — Few  things 
catch  the  eye  of  typing  teachers  and 
students  as  do  artistic  alphabets  con¬ 
structed  with  the  use  of  keyboard 
characters.  The  seven  alphabets 
shown,  the  work  of  Julius  Nelson, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  possible.^ 

•  Clues.  Close  scrutiny  of  the  il¬ 
lustration  reveals  what  characters 
appear  in  each  of  the  seven  alpha¬ 
bets. 

The  first  is  composed  of  colons  and 
underscores;  the  second,  of  paren¬ 
theses  and  underscores;  the  third,  of 

•Mr.  Nelson  contributed  to  the  December 
1948  Bu$ine»8  Education  World,  pages  222- 
223,  five  other  alphabets,  which  are  quite 
different  from  the  ones  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration. 


1  X 


X  X 


It  11  >>_  I 

XX  X  <x 


X  X 


1  »  1^  I 


III  i_t  _t 

*-*_*  _»  i 


L  i_/x  X  «_ 

H  B  E  D  E  F  E 

!  iiHLFII!inPEP(5T 

ii  uwjT  V  z  d  //  r  f  n 

I  //  u  /j-  g  ^  ^ 


n  B  C  D  E  F 
DH I JKLMHDPQR 
STUVUIXVZ  gl 

©IFlilKIO  tJUCL 
OH  Kl  la  [F  El  H 1 T  U 


diagonals  and  underscores;  the 
fourth,  of  small  letter  m’s,  typed 
with  half-spacing;  the  fifth,  of  capi¬ 
tal  X’s;  the  sixth,  of  small  m’s  typed 
with  half-spacing,  and  with  small 
x’s  over  the  m’s  for  the  shaded  por¬ 
tion;  and  the  last,  of  small  m’s,  typed 
with  half-spacing. 

■  Contest  in  Artyping — Each  year, 
Mr.  Nelson  sponsors  a  contest  in 
artistic  typing  (this  year’s  contest  is 
his  twelth),  and  in  deference  to 
growing  interest,  Mr.  Nelson  is  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  division  just  for 
alphabets. 

•  Contest  Rules.  This  year’s  rules 
place  no  restrictions  of  any  sort  on 
the  contestants — any  kind  of  paper, 
any  color  or  colors  of  ribbons  and 


carbon  paper,  any  size  paper,  any 
type  of  pattern,  picture,  design,  or 
alphabet.  The  deadline  is  May  1 ;  the 
contestant  may  submit  any  number 
of  entries,  but  each  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  usual  examination  fee 
of  ten  cents.  School  groups  need  in¬ 
clude  only  five  entries  as  a  minimum. 

•  Prizes.  As  in  other  years,  prizes 
include  an  Underwood  portable, 
plaques,  autographed  books,  and  so 
on.  The  special  prizes  in  alphabet 
construction,  which  do  not  preclude 
the  winning  of  other  prizes,  are  cop¬ 
ies  of  a  one-volume  encyclopedia. 

All  inquiries  and  entries  should  be 
forwarded  directly  to  Julius  Nelson 
at  4006  Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore 
16,  Maryland. 
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April  Bookkeepins  Awards  Contest 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


Head,  Department  of  Business  Education 
New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High  School 

I  General  Contest  Rules — ^Please 
read  the  following  rules  carefully 
before  you  launch  this  bookkeeping 
contest  in  your  classroom. 

1.  Awards,  First  prize  in  each 
division,  $3;  second  prize,  $2;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  a  Scholastic  Achieve¬ 
ment  Certificate  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing;  every  satisfactory  solution,  the 
appropriate  Junior,  Senior,  or  Su¬ 
perior  two-color  Certificate  of 
Achievement. 

2.  Closing  Date.  Midnight,  May 
5.  Send  solutions  (not  less  than  five) 
via  express  or  first-class  mail  to 
BEW  Awards  Department,  330  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  New 
York. 

3.  Identification.  Print  or  type 
the  student’s  name,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  teacher’s 
name  in  full  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  of  each  paper.  Send  also  a 
typed  list  in  duplicate  of  the  names 
of  students  whose  papers  are  sub- 
mitted.  Place  an  A  after  a  name  to 

j  indicate  that  a  Junior  Certificate  is 
to  be  awarded;  a  B  for  the  Senior 
Certificate;  and  a  C  for  the  Superior 
Certificate.  Certificates  must  be 
earned  in  order. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each 
certificate  indicated,  to  cover  in  part 
the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing.  The  O.B.E.*  pin  may 
be  applied  for  when  submitting  the 
tests  for  the  Senior  or  Superior  Cer¬ 
tificate.  The  O.B.E.  pin  fee  is  50 
cents;  certificate  fee,  10  cents. 

5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia 
Garvey,  Dr.  R.  N.  Tarkington,  and 
Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

■  General  Instructions  —  Teachers 
should  dictate,  write  on  the  black¬ 
board,  or  duplicate  the  transactions 
that  comprise  this  month’s  problem. 
Printed  reprints  are  available  at  3 
cents  each.  Write:  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  330  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  18,  New  York. 

Please  read  the  following  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  to  your  stu¬ 
dents: 

•  William  Wareing  is  proprietor 
of  the  Wearwell  &  Worthmore  Cloth¬ 
ing  Company.  The  original  records 
of  his  business  transactions  are  kept 
in  five  books:  (1)  A  Purchases 

*A  charter  for  the  chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Baiineas  Efficiency  will  be  issued  on  request 
a  school  when  ten  or  more  students  have 
•on  senior  BEW  certificates. 


Journal,  used  for  a  record  of  pur¬ 
chases  of  merchandise  only  on  ac¬ 
count;  (2)  a  Sales  Journal,  used  for 
a  record  of  sales  of  merchandise  only 
on  account;  (3)  a  Cash  Receipts 
Journal,  used  for  a  record  of  any 
transaction  that  involves  the  receipt 
of  money;  (4)  a  Cash  Payments 
Journal,  used  for  a  record  of  any 
transaction  that  involves  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  money;  and  (5)  a  General 
Journal,  used  for  a  record  of  any 
transaction  that  does  not  fit  into 
either  of  the  first  four  books. 

In  this  contest,  assume  that  you 
are  serving  as  cashier  and  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  Wearwell  &  Worth- 
more  Clothing  Company.  The 
following  transactions  are  selected 
from  those  that  occurred  recently 
in  this  business.  Your  problem  here 
is  to  determine  in  which  of  the  five 


books  of  original  entry  you  would 
record  each  of  these  transactions. 
Your  instructions  follow  the  trans¬ 
actions. 

■  Directions  for  Students — Assign¬ 
ment  A,  for  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement:  Rule  a  form  like  the 
one  illustrated,  and  copy  on  it  trans¬ 
actions  1  through  10,  inclusive.  Use 
white  paper  8^  by  11,  and  pen  and 
ink.  Opposite  each  transaction,  un¬ 
der  the  proper  heading,  indicate  by 
a  check  mark  (V)  the  name  of  the 
book  of  original  entry  in  which  you 
would  record  the  transaction. 

•  Assignment  B,  for  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement:  Follow  in¬ 
struction  for  Assignment  A  except 
use  transactions  11  through  25,  in¬ 
clusive. 

•  Assignment  C,  for  a  Superior 
Certificate  of  Achievement:  Follow 
instructions  for  Assignment  A  ex¬ 
cept  use  all  transactions — 1  through 
25,  inclusive. 


THE  WE.\SWELL  it.  UDRTKMORE  CLOTI-JNG  COKPAM 

Selected  Transact lone 

No. 

The  Selected  Transactions 

PJ 

SJ 

CR 

CP 

or 

1 

Bought  on  account  a  new  cash  register. 

/ 

2 

Purchased  merchandise  on  acco'ont. 

3 

Sold  merchanMee  for  cash. 

4 

Sent  a  cheek  to  a  creditor  in  full  settlement  of  account. 

5 

Bought  merchandise  for  cash. 

6 

Sold  merchandise  on  account. 

7 

Purchased  store  supplies  on  account. 

8 

Bought  office  supplies  for  cash. 

9 

Received  a  check  from  a  customer  in  settlement  of  account  duo. 

10 

Mr.  Wareing  invested  more  cash  in  the  business. 

11 

Sent  a  promissory  note  to  a  creditor. 

12 

Paid  bill  for  electric  service. 

13 

Sent  a  check  covering  Social  Security  taxes. 

L_ 

U 

Sent  a  check  to  pay  telephone  bill. 

_ 

15 

A  credit  customer  returned  unsatisfactory  merchandise. 

Credited  his  account. 

16 

Mr.  Wareing  withdrew  ^60  for  per.sonal  use. 

17 

Received  a  cash  rebate  covering  an  overcharge  on  a 
cash  purchase. 

18 

Hailed  a  check  to  the  State  Treasurer  to  pay 
unemployment  taxes. 

19 

Corrected  a  bookkeeping  error.  (Debited  Supplies 

Instead  of  Equipment. ] 

20 

Sent  a  check  to  pay  store  rent. 

21 

Hr.  Wareing  donated  merchandise  to  the 

Salvation  Amy. 

22 

Paid  Interest  on  a  promissory  note. 

23 

Purchased  office  equipment  on  accoimt. 

24 

Hade  adjusting  entries. 

25 

Made  closing  entries. 

^PRIL.  1950 
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Lct*s  Say  “Charge” 

Instead  of  “Debit” 

ROBERT  L  HITCH 
College  of  Education 
The  University  of  Wyoming 

■  These  Abstractions  —  When  you 
were  a  student,  did  you  ever  feel 
that  certain  teachers  enjoyed  mak¬ 
ing  a  course  difficult?  You  nod. 

How  foolish,  too.  Most  students 
are  duly  impressed  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  teacher’s  intellect  when 
they  enter  the  classroom;  so  it  isn’t 
necessary  for  us  to  talk  over  their 
heads  by  using  abstractions. 

“Oh,  but  I  am  never  guilty  of  such 
a  charge,”  you  declare. 

“Ah,  aren’t  you?”  we  reply. 

•  As  a  teacher  of  bookkeeping, 
do  you  have  difficulty  in  teaching 
the  theory  of  debit  and  credit?  Most 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  teach¬ 
ers  do — and  simply  because  they 
talk  over  the  heads  of  their  students 
by  using  abstractions  instead  of 
terms  within  the  students’  experi¬ 
ence. 

•  Most  students  come  to  the 
bookkeeping  class  with  a  fairly 
complete  understanding  of  the 
word  credit.  After  all,  haven’t  they 
received  credit  at  the  bicycle  shop 
for  paying  their  repair  bill?  Didn’t 
they  get  extracurricular  credit — a 
school  letter,  perhaps — for  playing 
on  the  varsity  squad? 

•  But  what  is  their  experience 
with  the  word  debit?  Absolutely 
nil. 

The  word  carries  no  connotation 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  if  the  teacher 
isn’t  speaking  distinctly,  he  may 
hear  dernit  echo  instead  of  debit, 
and  no  one  wants  that. 

No  dictionary  gives  a  definition 
for  debit  that  can  be  comprehended 
by  a  student  with  no  previous  book¬ 
keeping  experience.  It  will  say 
“debit  refers  to  the  left  side  of  an 
account,”  which  leaves  the  student 
as  confused  as  ever,  if  not  more  so. 
■  Tested  Suggestion — Try  this  with 
your  next  class  of  beginners:  Sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  charge  for  the 
word  debit  throughout.  Simply  tell 
your  students  that  “the  word  debit 
is  a  meaningless  term  for  which  we 
will  substitute  charge.** 

Now  you  are  speaking  in  terms 
of  their  experience.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  be  charged  for  some¬ 
thing  for  which  they  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  pay.  They  further  realize 
that  when  payment  is  made  later, 
credit  will  be  received. 

Expenses,  when  increased,  are 


charged  with  the  increase  as  it  was 
through  these  accounts  that  the  as¬ 
set,  cash,  or  liability  was  credited. 

Assets,  when  increased,  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
later  accounting  for  what  has  been 
received.  When  an  asset  is  de¬ 
creased,  give  the  asset  account 
credit  for  decreasing  a  liability,  a 
proprietorship  account,  or  for  pay¬ 
ing  an  expense. 

■  Further  Urging — Let’s  not  be  too 
proud  to  dust  off  some  of  the  good 
teaching  devices  of  (according  to 
some)  bygone  years. 

•  If  it  makes  learning  easier  for 
the  student,  why  not  tell  him  that 
every  business  transaction  consists 
of  a  value  or  values  received  and 
of  a  value  or  values  parted  with. 
Furthermore,  tell  him  that  values 
received  are  charges  and  that  values 
parted  with  are  credits. 

This  little  crutch  will  carry  the 
average  student  through  the  first 
semester  and  will  make  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  of  charge  and 
credit  much  easier  to  acquire. 

•  In  bookkeeping,  we  can  make 
the  teaching  and  the  learning  of 
principles  much  easier  by  using 
students’  experiences.  Students 
know  what  it  is  to  purchase  an  eve¬ 
ning’s  entertainment  at  the  local 
theater  or  to  purchase  a  candy  bar. 

If  we  do  use  such  common  experi¬ 
ences  and  avoid  abstract  terms,  we 
may  turn  out  fewer  bookkeeping 
robots  and  more  competent  book¬ 
keepers. 


When  to  Use  U  nison 
Drills  in  Typing 

SHERWOOD  FRIEDMAN 
Central  Commercial  High  School 
New  York  City 

■  Not  for  Rhythm — One  of  the  un¬ 
deniable  facts  established  by  experi¬ 
mentation  and  research  in  the  field 
of  typing  instruction  is  that  the  ex¬ 
pert  does  not  type  with  metronomic 
rhythm. 

It  is  true  that  the  good  typist  does 
type  with  a  rhythmic  pattern;  but 
the  pattern  is  not  equivalent  to  an 
even,  measured  beat. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
teachers  who  consistently  and  in¬ 
sistently  use  unison  rhythmic  drills 
beyond  the  point  where  the  drill  is 
a  beginning  learning  instrument  are 
forcing  students  into  typing  patterns 
that  are  unnecessary  and  even 
harmful. 

The  concert  drill  does  have  a 


I 

definite  and  effective  place  in  the  I 
typing  learning  situation.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  initiating  proper  class 
routine  and  organization.  It  should  i 
serve  to  develop  good  individual 
work  habits.  It  must  not  be  used, 
however,  to  fix  the  rhythmic  pattern 
of  the  beginning,  the  advanced,  or 
the  expert  typist. 

■  But  Other  Purposes — What  are 
the  specific  points  in  the  learning  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  unison  drill  may  be 
used? 

•  It  may  be  used  during  the  first 
few  days  of  typewriting,  to  establish 
correct  typing  habits  of  paper  in- 
serting,  paper  removing,  key  strok¬ 
ing,  carriage  returning,  and  shift 
key  stroking. 

•  It  may  be  used  during  the 
periods  in  beginning  typing  when 
new  keys  are  being  introduced,  for 
economy  of  time  and  labor  and  for 
the  purpose  of  reinforcing  individual 
stroke  techniques  and  patterns  by 
general  class  activity. 

•  Unison  drill  is  useful  at  the 
beginning  of  any  period,  to  bring  ^ 
about  immediate  class  interest  and  | 
effort  and  to  focalize  class  attention 
on  general  improvement. 

•  Again  it  is  useful  at  any  time,  to 
sharpen  and  improve  class  tech¬ 
niques  of  nonkeyboard  operation. 

■  Its  Limitations — In  no  one  of  the 
four  learning  situations  described 
should  unison  work  be  used  for 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the 
period,  and  at  no  time  should  the 
attempt  be  made  to  establish  a  defi¬ 
nite  rhythmic  pattern  or  beat  for  all 
students. 

The  introduction  of  new  keys  in 
a  beginning  class,  for  example, 
should  take  place  via  a  unison  dirill;  , 
but  after  several  repetitions  of  the 
key  drill  or  word  drill  used  for  fix¬ 
ing  the  new  response,  students 
should  be  permitted  to  drill  on  the 
new  stroke  pattern  at  their  indivi¬ 
dual  rates. 

It  is  fundamental  that  each  stu¬ 
dent  be  permitted  to  find  his  own 
rhythmic  pattern  and  to  fix  his  own 
best  rate. 

■  Summary — The  technique  sug¬ 
gested,  then,  is  one  in  which  unison 
drill  work  is  used  for  limited  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  beginning  typing  and  only 
at  rare  intervals  thereafter. 

In  place  of  extended  periods  of 
concert  drill,  it  is  suggested  that 
teachers  encourage  drill  periods 
during  which  analysis  of  individual 
typing  and  work  habits  should  take 
place  and  through  which  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  permitted  to  type  in  his  own 
best  natural  rhythm. 
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CRAFTSMEN  assemble  familiar  mimeograph  duplicators  in  long  production  line  in  new  plant — 
a  line  that  ends  in  the  nation's  business  offices. 


Success  Story 


Evidence  of  the  stability  and  importance  of  the  office- 
machine  industry  is  the  new  headquarters,  shown  above, 
of  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  makers  of  mimeograph  products.  The  story  of 
mimeograph  is  an  industrial  saga,  one  chapter  of  which  is  the  news  that — 


A.  B.  Dick  Company  Builds  New 
S8-Million  Plant  Near  Chicaso 


From  a  Report  by 
R.  J.  STURKEY,  JR. 
of  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company 

A  few  weeks  ago  businessmen  of 
Chicago  attended  an  open  house  and 
tour  of  the  new  plant  of  A.  B.  Dick 
Company,  manufacturers  of  mimeo¬ 
graph  duplicators  and  supplies. 

Said  one  visitor,  “Something  tells 
me  that  office  machines — especially 
duplicators — are  here  to  stay!” 

Laughter  greeted  the  quip,  but  it 
has  significance  for  all  who  train  for 
business:  A.  B.  Dick’s  new  $8-mil- 
lion  plant  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
importance  of  office  machines. 

*  Story  of  Mimeograph — The  in¬ 
vention  and  development  of  the 
stencil  duplicator  is  a  business  saga 
less  well  known -than  that  of  the 
^ewriter  but  one  of  striking  sim¬ 
ilarity. 

•  In  1884  young  Albert  Blake 
pick  established  a  lumber  business 
m  Chicago.  He  found  it  difficult  to 


supply  customers  with  his  fre¬ 
quently  changing  price  lists.  He 
searched  for  a  way  to  duplicate  such 
lists  other  than  by  printing. 

One  day,  seated  at  his  desk,  he 
held  a  carpenter’s  rough-grained 
file  in  his  hand.  On  his  desk  lay  a 
sheet  of  waxed  paper  from  a  stick 
of  candy.  He  idly  placed  the  waxed 
sheet  around  the  file  and  drew  an 
awl  over  the  paper.  When  he  held 
the  paper  up  to  the  light,  he  had 
found  the  basic  process:  The  paper 
was  perforated  along  the  line  made 
by  the  awl,  and  Mr.  Dick  suddenly 
realized  that  ink  could  flow  through 
the  perforations  and  form  an  image 
on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

•  Now,  a  machine  to  apply  the 
process:  He  constructed  a  flatbed 
device  that  could,  when  used  with 
a  waxed  stencil  sheet  and  a  print¬ 
er’s  ink  roller,  make  copies. 

When  he  applied  for  a  patent,  he 
found  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  had 
already  obtained  a  patent  on  the 


principle  of  perforating  a  stencil 
from  the  underneath  side.  Although 
Mr.  Dick’s  device  went  far  beyond 
the  simple  patent  taken  out  by  Edi¬ 
son,  Mr.  Dick  always  referred  to 
Edison  as  “the  grandfather  of  all 
stencil  duplication.” 

Obtaining  from  Edison  permission 
to  manufacture  under  the  patent,  he 
sold  the  first  A.  B.  Dick  duplicator 
on  March  17,  1887. 

•  Improvements  followed  quick¬ 
ly.  First  he  modified  the  nature  of 
the  stencil  so  that  it  could  be  used 
on  another  new  office  machine,  the 
typewriter. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  he 
bent  the  flatbed  into  a  cylinder  form, 
with  the  stencil  wrapped  around  it 
and  the  ink  spread  or  painted  on  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder.  He  replaced 
the  “bed”  with  a  roller,  and  paper 
was  fed  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  roller — as  it  is  today. 

At  first  the  cylinder  did  not  re¬ 
volve  continuously;  it  had  to  be 
rocked  back  into  position  for  each 
copy.  It  was  in  1904  that  the  first 
true  rotary-type  mimeograph  was 
put  on  the  market. 

•  Stencils  improved,  too.  In  1912 
“Dermatype”  stencils  replaced  the 
wax  sheet.  In  1924  the  “Mimeotype” 
stencil,  with  its  cellulose  coating 
on  fiber,  was  introduced. 

Other  accessories  were  designed 
for  the  machines — inks,  mimeo- 
scopes,  styli,  screens,  pads,  etc. — and 
their  design,  too,  was  improved  in 
step  with  other  Dick  improvements. 

•  By  1938  the  process  seemed  to 
have  been  perfected  in  the  “90  Se¬ 
ries”  of  automatic  machines;  but 
in  1948  the  firm  introduced  the  “400 
Series”  featuring  “fleximatic  con¬ 
trol”  to  make  possible  still  faster 
operation,  wider  use,  and  more  ex¬ 
acting  duplication. 

■  The  New  Home — Demand  for 
mimeograph  machines  and  supplies 
has  grown  steadily.  Today,  more 
than  a  thousand  persons  work  in 
the  firm’s  new  plant  and  home  office; 
hundreds  of  others  provide  field 
service. 

•  The  new  facilities  are  located 
in  Niles,  Illinois,  16  miles  from  the 
Chicago  Loop. 

A  two-story,  T-shaped  office 
building,  connected  at  the  stem  of 
the  T  to  the  plant,  houses  the  caf¬ 
eteria,  hospital,  and  offices — all  air- 
conditioned,  attractively  modem. 

•  Costing  $8  million,  the  plant  is 
not  a  culmination  of  the  success 
story  of  A.  B.  Dick  Company;  it  is 
a  symbol  of  the  stability  of  the 
office-machine  industry  and  of  A.  B. 
Dick’s  own  vote  for  the  future. 
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OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Project  in  Office-Style  Dictation 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
Howe  High  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Office-style  dictation  is  normally 
characterized  by  pauses,  repetitions, 
deletions,  and  changes.  The  material 
given  in  Transcription  Project  5  is 
typical  of  the  dictation  given  in 
modern  offices. 

Since  it  is  good,  occasionally,  to 
give  students  a  “taste  of  the  real 


thing,”  BEW  recommends  your  use 
of  this  material,  not  for  speed-build¬ 
ing,  but  for  development  of  office 
intelligence.  Preferably,  the  material 
should  be  used  in  the  advanced 
transcription  or  secretarial-practice 
class. 

Complete  instructions  are  given  in 
column  1  for  those  teachers  who 
wish  to  reward  students  with  junior, 
senior,  and/or  superior  BEW 
achievement  certificates. 


•  Suggestions.  Your  students  will 
like  working  on  the  project  ma¬ 
terials,  for  the  “game”  of  finding  and 
making  the  corrections  has  its  own 
appeal. 

But  at  first  their  transcribing  rates 
will  be  below  the  rates  required  for 
earning  BEW  certificates.  It  takes 
two  or  three  experiences  before 
students  get  the  knack  of  crossing 
out  deletions  and  making  changes  at 
the  moment  they  are  indicated.  Yet, 
that  “knack”  is  the  job  quality  for 
which  employers  ask,  and  the  jus¬ 
tification  for  tackling  these  projects. 


Transcription  Project  5 

RULES  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

A  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ment  A  must  be  completed  within 
15  minutes  after  the  end  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate; 
a  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ments  A  and  B  within  20  minutes, 
to  earn  a  Senior  Certificate;  a  mail- 
able  transcript  of  Assignments  A, 
B,  and  C  within  25  minutes,  to  earn 
a  Superior  Certificate. 

The  teacher  should  send  students’ 
work  (only  originals,  not  carbon 
copies  nor  envelopes)  by  first-class 
mail,  together  with  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  to  be  awarded  (to 
cover  costs  of  judging,  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  mailing),  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education 
World,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18,  New  York.  A  covering 
letter  should  certify  that  rules  were 
observed  and  should  indicate  the 
certificate  for  which  each  student 
is  believed  to  be  eligible. 

Dictation  may  be  at  any  rate  suit¬ 
able  for  the  class;  certification  is 
on  mailability  of  transcript  com¬ 
pleted  within  time  specified.  The 
project  may  be  used  any  time  this 
school  year,  provided  it  is  new 
matter  when  dictated. 

BEFORE  YOU  START 

For  this  project,  supply  students 
with  three  letterheads  (any  kind 
will  do),  two  interoffice  sheets,  five 
sheets  of  plain  paper  for  carbon 
copies,  carbon  paper,  and  three 
envelopes. 

Read  or  provide  a  copy  of  these 
instructions  to  the  students. 

You  are  a  stenographer  working 
for  Mr.  A.  K.  Barnes,  a  buyer  for 
the  Shoe  Department  of  J.  K. 
Myers,  a  specialty  shop. 

Two  customers  have  written  you: 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Marcus,  3331  West 
Meridian  Heights,  Lake  Shore,  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Hood,  6109 
Spring  Mill  Road,  Dennison,  Dli- 
nois. 


The  manufacturer  of  Ultra 
Mode  shoes,  Style  KV502,  is  Kriech 
&  Donaldson,  527  Grant  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  interoffice  letters  to  the  Ad¬ 
justment  Department  and  to  the 
Auditing  Department  should  be 
addressed  to  the  departments — no 
personal  names  necessary. 

YOUR  CORRECT  KEY 

The  project  dictation  material  is 
presented  in  both  light  and  bold 
type.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure 
to  dictate  every  word;  but,  when 
you  correct  the  papers,  read  only 
the  material  given  in  bold  type — 
the  light  type  indicates  repetitions 
and  instructions  that  the  students 
should  not  transcribe. 

ASSIGNMENT  A— JUNIOR 

Send  this  letter  to  each  of  the 
two  customers  who  have  written 
in  complaining  about  the  bow- 
buckle  on  the  shoes.  Dear  Madam: 
We  are  very  sorry  that  you  have 
found  it  necessary — No,  cut  that 
out.  You  are  right  about  the  pair 
of  Ultra  Mode  shoes  you  purchased 
recently.  Paragraph.  After  examin¬ 
ing  the  construction  and  fastening 
of  the  bow-buckle  on  this  shoe,  we 
find  you  are  more  than  justified  in 
writing  us.  The  fastening  is  in¬ 
adequate  for  so  heavy  an  ornament. 
Paragraph.  If  you  will  return  the 
shoes — No,  say.  Please  return  the 
shoes,  and  we  will  gladly  give  you 
credit  or  try  to  fit  you  with  another 
shoe.  Paragraph.  We  appreciate 
your  bringing  this  to  our  attention 
and  are  extremely  sorry  to  have 
inconvenienced  you.  Sincerely 
yours, 

ASSIGNMENT  B— SENIOR 

Take  a  letter  to  the  Adjustment 
Department.  According  to  our  in¬ 
ventory  we  have  sold  7  pairs  of 
Ultra  Mode  shoe.  Style  KV520. 
Paragraph.  Two  customers  have 
written  in  to  ns,  justly  complaining 
about  the  bow-buckle.  It  is  much 
too  heavy  for  the  method  by  which 
it  is  fastened.  Paragraph.  We  hope 


to  trace  these  sales  because  these 
shoes  are  usually  sold  only  to  our 
best  customers.  Should  any  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you,  please  cheerfully 
accept  them  and  let  us  know'. 

Now  a  letter  to  the  Auditing  De¬ 
partment.  Our  department  has  sold 
7  pairs  of  Ultra  Mode  shoes.  Style 
KV520.  Two  customers  have  justly 
complained  about  these  shoes,  and 
we  have  accepted  them  for  return. 
Paragraph.  Is  there  any  way  you 
can  trace  the  sales  of  the  remaining 
5  pairs  of  shoes?  These  are  usually 
sold  only  to  our  best  customers. 
No,  take  out  that  last  sentence. 
The  clerk’s  tickets  would  indicate 
whether  the  sales  w'ere  cash  or 
credit.  If  by  luck  they  were  credit, 
we  could  perhaps  trace  the  names. 
The  shoes  were  sold  during  this 
week. 

ASSIGNMENT  C— SENIOR 

Send  this  letter  to  Kriech  & 
Donaldson.  Gentlemen:  We  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  recently  15  pairs 
of  Ultra  Mode,  Style  KV520.  They 
were  made  available  for  sale  to 
our  customers  this  week.  Seven 
pairs  have  been  sold.  Paragraph. 
To  date,  two  of  our  best  customers 
have  returned  the  shoes,  with  the 
complaint  that  the  bow-buckle  is 
fastened  insecurely.  Upon  exami¬ 
nation  we  find  this  to  be  true.  The 
force  of  a  footfall  would  inevitably 
tear  each  ornament  from  the  shoe 
proper,  and  this  should  not  be. 
Paragraph.  Because  we  are  proud 
of  this  line  of  shoes  and  want  them 
always  to  give  satisfactory,  pleas¬ 
urable  wear,  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  trace  the  purchasers  of 
the  remaining  five  pairs.  If  they 
can  be  found  and  wish  to  return 
the  defectively  constructed  shoes, 
we  will  accept  them.  Paragraph. 
We  should  like — No,  make  that 
read.  We  wish  to  return  the  shoes 
to  you  for  credit  and  disposal.  If 
we  were  to  sell  this  merchandise 
as  markdowns,  it  would  still  re¬ 
flect  on  our  merchandising  policy. 
Very  truly  yours. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Dictation:  Graded  Letters  (Simplified) 

A.  E.  KLEIN 
City  College 


5  I  New  YorV 

For  Chapter  7 

T  i  Dear  Fred:  I  enjoyed  reading  the 
[  1  constructive  suggestions  in  your 
booklet,  and  I  intend  encouraging 
f  our'  instructors  also  to  make  an  im¬ 
partial  inspection  of  it. 

I  want  to  compliment  you  on  the 
importance  you®  place  on  good  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Cordially  yours, 
(49) 

Gentlemen:  Although  I  have  been 
looking  forward  for  almost  a  year 
to  refurnishing  my  office  in  Albany,^ 

I  have  been  forced  to  put  it  off  un¬ 
til,  as  a  result,  I  have  the  most 
unattractive  office  in  the®  neighbor- 
1  hood.  I  have  therefore  decided  to 
submit  the  matter  to  you. 

May  I  consult  you  this  week? 
Yours  truly,  (59) 

!  Dear  Mr.  Blair:  I  am  interested  in 
your  aptitude  tests  and  wish  to  in¬ 
vestigate  them  thoroughly.  T  in¬ 
dicated  an  interest  in  them  last 
year,  but  my  superior  refused  to 
consider  them.  As  he  has®  left,  there 
is  now  no  excuse  for  not  using  them 
if  they  are  adequate  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  Cordially  yours,  (59) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Please  accept  my 
apologies  for  not  having  forwarded 
my  contribution  sooner.  When  I‘ 
inquired  about  the  Community 
Fund  last  fall,  I  was  told  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  I  made  my® 
contfibution  on  returning  from  my 
trip  across  the  Atlantic.  My  check 
is  now  enclosed.  Yours  truly,  (59) 

Gentlemen:  It  is  a  privilege  to  send 
you  an  examination  copy  of  the 
latest  edition  of  our  magazine.  The 
'  enclosed  blank  gives  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  desired.  If  you  need  addi¬ 
tional  data,  let  us®  know. 

It  is  significant  that  we  have  been 
carrying  pen  advertising  for  leading 
stationers  all  over*  the  country. 

,  Our  representative,  Mr.  Smith, 
will  be  glad  to  call  at  your  con- 
1  oeniencc.  Yours  truly,  (78) 

’  Dear  Mr.  Case:  After  reading  the 
[  inrtallment  you  submitted,  the  com- 

,  mittee  has  instructed  me  to  tell  you' 
t  that  it  will  offer  you  a  contract  for 

*  your  book  as  soon  as  it  is  completed. 
They  were  impressed  by  the  in- 

•  /onnation®  it  contains  and  are  con¬ 
duced  that  it  will  appeal  to  adults. 

J  Yours  truly,  (54) 


.  N.  Y. 

For  Chapter  8 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  I  know  one  or 
two  young  women  who  are  looking 
for  jobs.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
hire  one  of  them.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  they  are  out  of  town 
but  will  be  back  in  a  few  days. 

By  the  way,  how  is  the®  young 
man  doing  that  our  organization 
sent  you  two  or  three  years  ago? 
Sincerely  yours,  (56) 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith:  As  you  say,  when¬ 
ever  something  goes  wrong,  some¬ 
body  is  quick  to  complain,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  facf  that  it  may  not  be 
anybody’s  fault.  However,  occasion¬ 
ally  someone  like  you  restores  our 
faith  in  mankind.®  Within  the  past 
two  weeks  we  have  had  two  other 
encouraging  letters.  Cordially  yours, 
(56) 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:  This  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  letter  stating  that,  for  a 
consideration  of  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,’^  we  may  use  the  strip  of  land 
three  feet  by  one  hundred  feet  for 
a  regular  public  highway. 

After  reviewing®  the  situation,  we 
find  that  we  may  need  only  two 
feet  by  eighty  feet.  We  shall  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  plot*  anyhow,  as 
this  highway  is  urgently  needed. 
Yours  truly,  (71) 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  We  were  incorrect 
in  taking  the  allowance  on  our 
newspaper  account.  This  mistake 
was  due'  to  inexperienced  hel]p. 
Yours  truly,  (27) 

Gentlemen:  While  your  booklet  is 
self-explanatory,  I  have,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-interest,  discussed  your’ 
proposal  with  men  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  more  than  I  do 
about  shipping  by  air.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed,®  under  the  circumstances,  to 
give  that  method  a  trial. 

Please  send  one  of  the  firm’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  see*  me.  Yours 
truly,  (63) 

Dear  Mr.  Smythe:  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  a  number  of  the  proposals  you 
made  during  the  past  year  have 
been'  adopted.  You  loill  under¬ 
stand,  of  course,  that  someone  must 
organize  the  proposals  before  they 
can  be  published  in*  regular  form. 
I  have  an  idea  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  the  entire  matter  can  be 


disposed  of  in  the®  near  future. 
Yours  truly,  (64) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  None  of  the  en¬ 
velopes  for  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  were  correctly  addressed. 
Apparently  they'  were  typed  by  an 
inexperienced  person  who  had  never 
done  a  job  of  that  kind  before.  I 
can  understand^  that  you  are  having 
difficulty  getting  help.  Nevertheless, 

I  must  insist  that  hereafter  you  as¬ 
sign  someone^  else  to  our  work. 
Yours  truly,  (66) 

For  Chapter  9 

Dear  Mr.  Cummings:  I  am  exceed¬ 
ingly  glad  that  you  wrote  me  re¬ 
garding  your  friend  Jennings.  I  can 
use  a'  valuable  man  immediately  as 
my  agent,  to  look  after  my  holdings 
throughout  the  West. 

I  am  in  my*  office  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  between  8  and  10 
o’clock.  Have  him  contact  me  there. 
Yours  truly,  (60) 

Dear  Mr.  Tarkington:  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  installation  of  a 
calculator  would  help  my  business.’ 
My  staff  objects  to  working  over¬ 
time  on  tabulations  every  payday, 
and  I  am  confident  that  a*  calculator 
will  successfully  solve  our  partic¬ 
ular  problem. 

I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  have 
a  machine*  for  an  organization  the 
size  of  ours.  Cordially  yours,  (71) 

Dear  Sir:  I  recognize  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  a  listing  in  your  di¬ 
rectory.  I  am  giving’  my  office 
address,  the  one  to  which  all  cor¬ 
respondence  should  be  referred. 

Doubtless,  this  listing  will  result 
in®  benefits  to  us  both. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
send  me  two,  the  instant  copies  of 
the  directory  are*  available.  Yours 
truly,  (64) 

Dear  Mr.  Browning:  Upon  returning 
from  an  automobile  trip  to  Spring- 
field,  Harrisburg,  and  Westport,  I 
made'  Mr.  Wilson  our  head  book¬ 
keeper.  I  likewise  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  cir¬ 
culars,  folders,®  etc.  He  will  take 
over  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Yours  truly,  (51) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnston:  Our  company 
does  a  good  deal  of  business  with 
England,  and  we  should  like  more 
information'  about  your  Birming¬ 
ham  office.  Some  of  our  English  and 
other  foreign  operations  have  been 
handled  by  the*  Stamford  branch, 
which  also  handles  our  American 
business. 

However,  we  are  not  satisfied. 
Your  truly,  (59) 
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Dear  Mr.  Wilmington:  In  this  morn¬ 
ing's  mail  I  received  a  letter  from 
our  agent,  Mr.  Weston,  in  which  he’ 
asks  numerous  questions  regarding 
the  hearings  that  will  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  I  assume  that  you 
will  want  to*  correspond  with  him 
direct,  and  I  am  referring  the  letter 
to  you. 

I  am  leaving  for  Springfield  in  the 
morning*  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 
Cordially  yours,  (68) 


Business  Letters 

Sage  Chemical  and  Formula  Com¬ 
pany,  1425  Rock  Street,  Newton  7, 
Iowa.  Gentlemen:’ 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  for  a 
few  days,  more  or  less,  another  com¬ 
petent  stenographer  or  file  clerk  or* 
typist  or  switchboard  operator  or 
shipping  clerk,  or  someone  capable 
of  doing  any  of  the  myriad*  things 
to  be  done  in  an  office? 

Unfortunately,  the  occasions  when 
you  need  this  extra  help  invariably* 
occur  at  a  time  when  you  or  your 
entire  staff  are  too  busy  to  take  the 
time  out  for  seeking,  interviewing,® 
and  training  someone  to  relieve  the 
load. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  re'Alize 
that  capable,  experienced,*  trained 
help  is  as  close  to  you  as  your  tele¬ 
phone,  and  that  within  a  matter  of 
minutes  you  can  have*  exactly  the 
right  person  on  the  job? 

We  do  not  care  what  your  over¬ 
load  problem  is,  because  for  thirty 
years  we*  have  been  building  a  pool 
of  selected  personnel  representing 
the  cream  of  the  crop.  We  can  make 
your  business*  life  smoother  and 
happier  for  both  you  and  your  em¬ 
ployees  by  relieving  the  worry  and 
strain  of  “the  busy’*  season” — and 
our  rates  are  reasonable,  too! 

Try  us  the  next  time  you  have  a 
problem.  Yours  very  truly,  (219) 

Peak  Load  Dissipators,  Inc.,  120 
Overwork  Avenue,  Rushtown  3, 
Iowa.  Gentlemen:’ 

From  time  to  time  you  have  been 
offering  to  supply  us  with  temporary 
help  for  peak  business  periods.*  We 
hope  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  as 
good  a  job  as  you  say  you  can  do. 
We  are  now  entering  our*  busy  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  want  to  try  your  service 
because,  this  year,  our  problem  will 
be  complicated  by  a  new*  price 
schedule  requiring  a  major  revision 
of  our  entire  price  list. 

Please  send  a  representative  to 
discuss®  details.  Yours  truly,  (104) 


1 

Dictation:  Review  Letters  (Anniversary)  ! 

A.  E.  KLEIN 


City  College,  New  York 

For  Chapters  7-9 

Dear  Mr.  Clayton:  Your  prompt¬ 
ness  in  paying  monthly  gas  bills  has 
established  such  an  excellent  credit 
standing  with’  us  that  we  desire  to 
return  your  deposit  put  up  when  you 
signed  for  gas  service. 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  our* 
check  for  the  full  amount. 

We  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
serving  good  customers  like  you,  and 
we  hope  that*  we  may  continue  to 
merit  your  valued  patronage  by 
maintaining  a  courteous  and  depend¬ 
able  gas*  service. 

You,  no  doubt,  realize  that  this 
service  cannot  be  fully  satisfactory 
unless  you  have  adequate^  gas  appli¬ 
ances  in  your  home.  So,  in  addition 
to  sending  this  check,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you®  that  the 
latest  Spotless  Refrigerator  will  soon 
be  available  in  large  quantities.  You 
also  will  want’  to  see  the  brand-new 
Gardner  Air -Conditioner.  This  won¬ 
derful  apparatus  can  give  you  what¬ 
ever  degree^  of  heat  you  desire  in 
winter,  and  cool  your  house  in  sum¬ 
mer — all  at  the  flip  of  a  switch. 
Cordially  yours,  (179) 


Dear  Mr.  Clinton:  All  over  the  world 
at  this  moment  people  are  relating 
amusing  incidents.  This’  material  is 
just  the  thing  to  lighten  and  brighten 
speeches,  sales  bulletins,  house  or¬ 
gans. 

You  have  always*  appreciated  the 
need  for  such  stories  and  found  them 
difficult  to  obtain.  Now  for  ten  cents 
a  week  you  may  employ*  a  reading 
service  to  bring  the  items  to  you  be¬ 
fore  they  grow  stale  through  con¬ 
stant  telling. 

''Smart  Talk,”  issued  weekly*  by 
Adams,  America's  leading  publisher 
of  special  material  for  chairmen, 
toastmasters,  etc.,"  is  a  magazine  for 
professional  men  and  women  with 
little  or  no  time  to  read.  Our  trained 
staff  reads  more”  than  one  thousand 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade 
journals  in  five  languages.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  attend  religious,’  scientific, 
and  business  conferences.  Our  staff 
is  constantly  searching  for  new  ma¬ 
terial. 

“Smart  Talk”  *  is  five  dollars  a 
year  and  worth  its  price  many  times. 
We  offer  five  full  months  for  two 
dollars.  Why  not  take  advantage’ 
of  this  trial  offer  today.  Yours  very 
truly,  (190) 
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Dear  Sir:  If  you  are  a  hermit,  you 
can  save  time  by  throwing  this  let¬ 
ter  away  right  now  because  a  her¬ 
mit,  unlike’  a  successful  executive, 
has  no  need  to  get  in  touch  with 
other  folks. 

If  you  are  not  a  hermit,  you*  no 
doubt  have  often  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  cost  in  money,  time, 
and  effort  expended  in  getting*  in 
touch  with  key  personnel  in  your 
organization.  Think  of  the  number 
of  times  you  have  had  to  travel*  the 
full  length  of  the  building  to  speak 
to  Jim  or  go  up  or  down  one  or  more 
floors  to  see  Bill,  either  of  whom, 
more®  often  than  not,  might  have 
had  a  visitor  when  you  arrived  at 
his  desk.  Or  how  many  times  have 
you  waited  to*  get  through  a  busy 
telephone  switchboard? 

The  Magic  Line  Communicator  is 
the  answer.  Would  you  like  some 
details?’  Yours  very  truly,  (144) 

Dear  Sir:  Letters  from  hermits 


make  us  very  unhappy,  and  we  are 
glad  we  do  not  receive  many  of 
them;  but’  letters  from  non-herpiits 
like  yourself  make  us  very  happy- 
just  as  happy  as  our  Magic  Line 
Communicator*  will  make  you  by 
speeding  up  your  day’s  work  and 
saving  money  and  effort  as  well. 

By  merely  touching  a  button,*  you 
may  have  direct  two-way  conversa¬ 
tion  instantly  with  any  department. 
If  you  wish  to  speak  to  one*  person 
privately,  you  may  do  so.  If  you  so 
desire  you  may  speak  to  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  persons  all  at  one®  time.  At 
your  finger  tips  you  have  the  finest 
of  interoffice  communicating  sys¬ 
tems,  produced  by  engineers*  of  a 
company  with  more  than  twenty- 
five  years’  experience  in  electronics. 

Mr.  A.  L.  French,  our’  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  has  selected  Wednesday  the 
12th  to  make  the  survey  requested 
in  your  recent  letter.  He  will*  ar¬ 
rive  at  9:30  and  will  inquire  for 
your  office  manager,  as  suggested. 
Very  truly  yours,  (179) 
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When  Shorthand 
Won  a  War 

JERRY  CHURCH 

WHEN  TEDDY  ROOSEVELT  organ¬ 
ized  his  famous  regiment  of  Rough 
Riders,  one  of  those  who  volunteereti 
to  serve  was^  a  young  man  from  Las 
Vegas,  New  Mexico,  named  Ralph  Mc- 
Fie.  He  could  not  only  ride  well  and 
shoot  well,  but  he  could*  write  short¬ 
hand.  And  that  proved  to  be  impor¬ 
tant. 

When  the  Rough  Riders  arrived  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  they  found  the* 
American  Navy  had  bottled  up  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago. 
Tbe  American  ships*  could  not  attack, 
however,  because  the  Spanish  land 
batteries  commanded  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  American®  success  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Army’s  first  capturing 
those  Spanish  strongholds.  So  the 
Rough  Riders  were  put  ashore"  a  few 
miles  west  of  Santiago. 

It  was  THEN  THE  RAINY  SEASON,  and 
heavy  rains  alternated  with^  periods 
!  of  blistering  heat.  The  humidity  was 
suffocating.  Insect  pests  spread  dis¬ 
ease.  There  were  no  roads.  The*  Rough 
Riders  advanced  slowly  and  painful¬ 
ly.  Numbers  of  men  were  ambushed; 
sickness  laid  others  low. 

One  day  McFie"  was  assigned  to 
sentry  duty  on  the  extreme  outposts 
of  the  American  position.  Everything 
seemed’®  very  quiet  as  the  young 
soldier  patrolled  his  section,  alert  but 
as  silent  as  his  surroundings. 

Suddenly”  mcfie  heard  human  voices. 
He  crouched  in  concealment,  his  rifle 
fttdy.  The  voices  drew  nearer.  As  Mc- 
he  listened,’*  his  heart  jumped  with 
ttcitement,  for  the  voices  were  speak¬ 
ing  Spanish  and  he  recognized  what 
they  were  saying.  He’*  had  learned 
Spanish  in  his  native  Southwest. 

The  voices  were  apparently  those  of 
a  senior  officer  and  two’*  or  three 
junior  officers.  As  McFie  listened,  he 
suddenly  realized  that  the  senior  offi¬ 
cer  was’®  outlining  the  Spanish  plan 
of  defense. 

^tting  down  his  rifle,  McFie  silent- 
ty  pulled  a  small  notebook  and  a  pen¬ 
cil  from  his  pocket  and  started 


w’riting  shorthand.  Carefully  he  re¬ 
corded  the  full  story.  When  he 
finished,”  he  had  in  his  notes  a  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  the  positions, 
strengths,  and  orders  for  the  Spanish 
units  facing  the’*  Americans. 

The  voices  moved  away.  McFie 
slipped  off  and  raced  to  headquarters 
— ;-only  to  be  arrested  for’®  deserting 
his  post!  The  officer  in  charge  did  not 
realize  the  importance  of  the  message 
in  shorthand,  for*®  he  could  not  read 
the  notes.  But  Colonel  Roosevelt 
heard  about  the  matter,  sent  for  Mc- 
Fie,  and  had  him  translate  from  his*’ 
shorthand. 

“Bully!”  he  exclaimed;  and  he  pub¬ 
licly  commended  the  young  soldier 
for  his  alertness  and  his“  initiative. 

The  next  day,  now  informed  about 
the  Spanish  forces,  Roosevelt  led  his 
Rough  Riders  in  the  famous  charge*® 
UD  San  Juan  Hill.  Yes,  as  everyone 
knows,  the  Americans  captured  San¬ 
tiago. 

That  was  the  turning  point**  in  the 
Spanish-American  War;  for,  with  the 
batteries  captured,  the  Spanish  flotil¬ 
la  had  made  a  dash  for*®  the  open  sea 
only  to  have  the  American  ships  sink 
them  one  by  one  as  they  popped  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the**  harbor  channel. 

After  the  war,  in  1900,  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  Rough  Riders  was  held  in 
McFie’s  own  Las*’  Vegas.  “There, 
gentlemen,”  said  Teddy  Roosevelt  to 
his  old  comrades,  “is  the  lad  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  American**  victories 
at  San  Juan  Hill  and  Santiago!” 

Shorthand  did  it.  (572) 


He  Swam  the  Mail 

Reprinted  from  “The  American  Weekly" 

Over  in  the  South  Pacific  a  postman 
retired  not  long  ago — a  postman 
whose  route  was  unike  any  other’  in 
the  world  because  he  didn’t  walk  it: 
He  swam  it. 

The  aquatic  RFD  man  was  Charles 
Stewart  Ramsay,*  an  Englishman,  and 
he  swam  five  perilous  miles  through 
l  ooming  surf  each  time  he  covered 
bis  route,  which  lay  between  tiny* 
Niuafoo  Island  in  the  Tongas  and 
whatever  steamship  happened  to  halt 
off  the  island. 

During*  his  years  on  the  job,  Ram¬ 
say  braved  the  seas  several  hundred 
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times,  the  mail  riding  dry  in  a  big  tin 
can  lashed®  to  a  buoyant  bamboo  pole. 

One  or  two  trusty  natives  always 
swam  besides  him,  long  knives  at  their 
belts.  Whenever  shark"  fins  appeared, 
the  group  splashed  vigorously  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  prowlers  scooted.  But  the 
sharks  took  their  toll  some  years’  back 
when  one  stripped  the  flesh  from  thigh 
to  knee  of  one  of  Ramsay’s  com¬ 
panions. 

Ramsay,  who’s  now  retired  to  live 
in  New*  Zealand,  came  to  Niuafoo  as 
a  young  man  back  in  1921  to  run  a 
trading  post.®  Once  or  twice  a  year  in 
the  cairn  season,  a  trading  vessel  an¬ 
chored  off  the  rockbound  island,  but 
Ramsay  thought  the’®  place  should 
have  mail  connections  with  every  ves¬ 
sel  that  came  near.  Use  of  a  boat  was 
out  of  the  question  for  at”  least  six 
months  a  year  because  the  surf  be¬ 
came  a  maelstrom  during  the  hurri¬ 
cane  season. 

Ramsay’s  solution  was’*  to  swim  the 
mail  out  in  cans.  It  worked  so  well 
that  steamship  companies,  dubious  at 
first,  soon  were  advertising’*  stops  off 
“Tin  Can  Island.”  Eager  tourists  lined 
the  rail  to  watch  Ramsay  approach, 
and  filled  up  any  vacant  space  in’*  his 
shore-bound  tin  with  candy,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  gifts. 

At  fifty-six  he  apparently  found  the 
long  swim  too  strenuous.’®  He  resigned, 
and  British  postal  authorities  struck 
Tin  Can  Island  off  their  list.  (315) 


Ice  Cream  on  the  House 

AT  CENTRAL  High  School  there  is 
a  story  going  around  that  is  hard  to 
believe  but  that  the  business  students 
swear’  is  true. 

It  seems  that  the  shorthand  teacher 
was  determined  that  every  student 
should  win  his  100-word-a*-minute 
award  by  the  end  of  the  semester;  so 
she  spent  two  weeks  in  dictating  one 
five-minute  take  after®  another. 

Some  of  the  students  used  up  the 
last  pages  of  their  notebooks;  and, 
when  this  happened  during  a  take,* 
naturally  the  students  would  grab 
whatever  paper  or  tablet  might  be  at 
hand  so  that  they  would  not  miss  a 
word.® 

One  such  student  was  a  girl  named 
Mary,  whose  father  was  a  doctor.  It 
seems  that  one  day,  when  leaving  for 
school,  she*  picked  up  by  mistake  her 
father’s  pad  of  prescription  forms  in¬ 
stead  of  her  school  tablet.  When  she 
got  to  shorthand  class,’  the  series  of 
takes  began;  and,  sure  enough,  Mary 
finished  up  her  one  notebook  in  the 
middle  of  a  take.  Quickly*  reaching 
for  what  she  thought  was  her  short¬ 
hand  tablet,  Mary  resumed  writing  on 
her  father’s  prescription  forms. 

At®  the  end  of  the  period,  a  few 
minutes  later,  Mary  awoke  to  what 
she  had  done,  and,  after  transcribing,’* 
she  threw  the  scribbled  notes  into  a 
wastebasket. 

One  of  the  boys  in  the  class,  coming 
along  later  saw  the  forms”  in  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  picked  them  out.  “Say,”  he 
said  to  a  chum  of  his,  “let’s  have  some 
fun  with  these.” 

When  school  was  out,  the  two’*  boys 
went  down  to  the  corner  drug  store 
and  solemnly  handed  the  prescription 
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blank  with  the  hastily  written  short- 
hand**  notes  on  it  to  the  young  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  store’s  pharmacist.  He 
calmly  took  the  blank,  gave  it  one 
causuaP*  glance,  and  proceeded  to  mix 
up  some  powders  and  liquids.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  paused  and  re¬ 
studied  the“  prescription. 

He  tugged  at  his  ear  and  scratched 
his  heac^  then  went  to  the  head 
pharmacist.  There  was  a  brief  ex¬ 
change  of*  conversation.  The  boys 
heard  the  head  pharmacist  say,  “Oh, 
someday  you’ll  learn!”  Then  he  took 
the  prescription  from  his  young”  as¬ 
sistant  and  proceeded  to  mix  together 
some  different  powders  and  put  them 
in  little  capsules. 

Smiling**  confidently  at  the  two  boys, 
the  druggist  wrapped  the  package  and 
handed  it  to  the  one  who  had  found 
the  form  in  the**  wastebasket. 

“That  will  be  fifty  cents,”  he  smiled. 
“I  hope  your  father  recovers  right 
away.*’ 

Before  the  two  boys  had*  used  up 
their  prescription  blanks,  they  had 
been  offered  six  bottles  of  cough  medi¬ 
cine,  two  boxes  of  capsules  “for  your** 
father”  and  one  “for  your  mother,” 
and  three  jars  of  salve.  They  had  also 
been  thrown  out  of  twelve  drug  stores 
and  then  been**  invited  back  into  each 
to  have  a  soda  or  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
“on  the  house”  to  keep  the  story 
quiet!  (479) 


A  One-Time  Secret 

From  "Storios  of  Amoricon  Indostry” 

issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce 

NEAR  THE  LITTLE  TOWN  of  Les 
Eyzies  in  southern  France  is  a  very 
interesting  and  famous  cave  that  it 
would*  be  well  worth  our  time  to  visit. 
Here  we  would  find  evidence  that  this 
cave  was  the  home  of  human  beings 
who  lived*  and  died  there  as  long  as 
25,000  years  ago. 

They  were  men  of  the  Cro-Magnon 
race,  who  lived  in  the  Reindeer*  Age. 
On  the  walls  of  the  cave  still  are  to 
be  foimd  paintings  of  prehistoric  ani¬ 
mals  in  bright  colors,  as*  vivid  as  on 
the  day  the  paints  were  applied. 

Modern  critics  will  tell  you  that 
these  prehistoric  works  of  art  indicate* 
that  some  of  the  men  of  the  Reindeer 
Age  possessed  a  very  high  degree  of 
artistic  skill.  Equally  amazing  is  the 
fact  that  these  ancient  cave  men  knew 
the  art  of  making  excellent  paint  by 
grinding  the  pigment,  or*  coloring  mat¬ 
ter,  and  mixing  it  with  oil.  To  make 
their  paint,  the  Reindeer  Men  took 
the  simple  colors  found  in  the*  earth — 
red,  brown,  yellow,  and  black — and 
mixed  them  with  animal  fats  or  oils. 
Bones  of  the  reindeer  of  a  far-off  day 
have*  been  found  stained  with  colors 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  walls  of 
the  cave.  Thus  we  have  proof  that 
the  manufacture**  of  paint  is  among 
the  oldest  discoveries  of  the  human 
race. 

Every  race  and  tribe  of  man  since 
that  day**  has  used  paint  to  increase 
the  beauty  of  themselves  and  their 
surroundings.  But  it  was  only  when 


man  began  to  build**  houses  of  wood, 
that  he  discovered  the  great  principle, 
“Save  thp  surface  and  you  save  all.” 
Father  Noah,  we  are**  told,  calked  the 
Ark  with  pitch  to  make  it  waterproof. 
And  the  prehistoric  Hopi  Indians  of 
Arizona**  were  compelled  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony  to  paint  the  walls 
of  their  pueblos  every  four  years.  By 
counting*®  the  layers  of  paint,  scien¬ 
tists  are  now  able  to  estimate  the  age 
of  these  earliest  American**  houses. 

Behind  the  fascinating  story  of  paint 
lie  centuries  of  slow,  painstaking  prog¬ 
ress.  All  paint  consists”  of  pigments, 
or  coloring  matter,  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  oils  or  other 
liquids  that  painters**  call  “the  ve¬ 
hicle.”  One  of  the  greatest  artists, 
scientists,  and  inventors  of  all  time, 
Leonardo  da**  Vinci,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  quality  of  paint  available 
during  the  Renaissance.  So  he  and 
his*“  successors  worked  out  formulas 
that  still  form  the  basis  of  practice 
among  artists. 

The  paint  industry  has  played**  an 
important  part  in  America  since  the 
days  of  the  earliest  settlers.  Part  of 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the**  first  paint 
mill  used  in  America  may  be  seen  still 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  a  house  in 
Boston.  Its  traditional**  name  is  “’The 
Boston  Stone.”  This  old  stone  was 
once  part  of  a  paint  trough.  A  large 
granite  ball  was  rolled  back  and  forth** 
over  the  tinting  colors,  white  pig¬ 
ments,  and  linseed  oil,  until  the  pig¬ 
ments  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
other**  ingredients. 

In  this  way  the  early  painters  mixed 
their  own  paints,  and  each  man 
guarded  his  trade  secrets  jealously.** 
Perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
age  of  paint  came  about  1857,  when 
the  first  “patent**  paints,”  or  ready- 
mixed  paints,  were  sold  in  cans.  The 
old-time  painters  objected  strenuous¬ 
ly.  But  the  American*"  paint  manufac¬ 
turers  persevered,  and  with  the  aid 
of  modern  chemistry  they  began  to 
make  products  undreamed**  of  a  few 
years  before.  Here  is  a  story  that  il¬ 
lustrates  this  point: 

In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile,*® 
a  certain  manufacturer  realized  that 
the  paint  industry  must  come  to  his 
aid.  At  that  time,  over**  a  month  was 
required  to  apply  the  complete  finish 
to  a  car.  It  was  not  possible,  under 
these  conditions,**  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  realize  his  dream  of  mass 
production  of  automobiles.  So,  one 
morning,  he**  called  in  his  paint  ex¬ 
perts  and  asked  them  to  produce  an 
automobile  finish  that  would  dry  in 
an  hour.  Impossible,**  some  of  them 
claimed.  But,  in  due  time,  a  durable, 
quick-drying  lacquer  was  developed 
to  the  point  where  now*®  several 
coats  can  be  sprayed  on  within  an 
hour. 

Today  American  paints,  lacquers, 
and  varnishes  are  unexcelled**  and  are 
in  demand  in  almost  every  country  on 
the  globe. 

Some  almost  incredible  facts  have 
been  discovered**  about  colors.  For 
example,  modem  hospital  rooms  are 
sometimes  painted  in  warm,  pleasing 
colors,  because**  physicians  have  found 
that  cheerful  tints  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  sick  folk.  Particular  care, 
too,  is**  taken  today  in  the  use  of  paint 


for  those  who  are  mentally  ill,  as  it 
is  known  that  certain  colors,  such  as*  f 
blues  and  greens,  have  a  tendency  to 
subdue  and  soothe  the  nervous  and* 
irritable. 

Scientists  connected  with**  the  paint  j 
industry  say  that  painted  houses  are, 
easier  to  heat  than  unpainted  ones. 
Some  authorities  go"  so  far  as  to  say 
that  light-tinted  paint  will  actually 
increase  the  amount  of  heat  given  oB 
by  radiators!** 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistencies  in  Nature,  and 
here  is  one:  While  light  colors**  are 
best  for  radiators,  it  also  is  true  that 
dark  colors  will  more  feadily  absorb 
the  heat-producing*®  rays  of  the  sun. 
According  to  one  story  published  re¬ 
cently,  this  was  proved  some  years  ago 
by  Professor*®  Picard,  the  Swiss 
scientist.  When  he  made  his  first  flight 
into  the  stratosphere,  the  gondola  of 
his  balloon  was**  painted  black.  When 
he  had  reached  a  height  of  seveii 
miles  above  the  earth,  although  the 
temperature  outside  was**  72®  below 
zero,  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on 
the  black  paint  produced  a  tempera- 
ture*®  within  the  gondola  that  was  al¬ 
most  100®  above  zero. 

On  Professor  Picard’s  second  trip," 
the  gondola  was  painted  white,  witt 
the  result  that  the  temperature  within 
the  carriage  remained  at  close  to®*  the 
freezing  point.  Thus,  a  difference  of 
many  degrees  was  caused  entirely  by 
the  difference  in  colors.  It'*  is  for  thu 
same  reason  that  light-colored  clothes 
are  cooler  for  summer  weather  than 
dark  clothes. 

Almost  every  day'*  a  new  use  for 
paint  is  discovered.  Authorities  in  sev¬ 
eral  cities  are  painting  the  walls  of 
dark  alleys®*  and  side  streets  in  white, 
thus  making  them  easier  to  light  and 
reducing  the  danger  of  accident  and 
crime.  Stair"  wells  and  elevator  shafts 
are  being  painted  in  light  colors,  to 
promote  safety.  The  right  sort  of  paint 
in®*  offices  and  factories  saves  the  eye¬ 
sight  of  the  workers.  American  high¬ 
ways  use  an  increasing  amount  of' 
paint  each  year  for  center  lines  and 
warning  signals. 

The  greatest  single  use  for  jBsdnt 
of  course,  is  the  painting  of  houses," 
and  the  future  is  bright  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ancient  and  honorable 
trade  of  house  painter. 

But  perhaps®*  the  most  importMt 
consideration  of  all  in  connection  with 
painting  is  the  added  happiness—^ 
more*®  cheerful  environment — which 
bright  colors  and  new  paint  are  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  America.  (1218) 


Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

How  are  you,  Ruth? 

Somehow  I  can’t  seem  to  keep  up 
with  these  new  styles.  Last  spri^ 
Mom  got  me  a  nice  outfit  and  it’s  now 
out  of  fashion. 

With  graduation  coming,  1  will  not 
be  able  to  have  a  new  one  again,  so 
I’ve  been  trying*  to  think  of  a  way  to 
make  this  outfit  do.  Haven’t  hit  on 
any  good  ideas,  though. 

You  make  most  of  your*  own 
clothes;  maybe  you  can  help  me  re 
model  this  coat  and  suit.  Is  it  alj 
right  if  I  come  over  with  them  on 
Saturday?  As  ever,  Catherine  (88) 
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Are  You  Driving  a 
Model-T  Mind? 

am  I  MAKING  THE  MOST  of  my 
life?  If  not,  what  can  I  do  about  it? 

The  answer  is  adult  education^ — a 
mass  movement  of  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  dissatisfied  with  Model-T  minds 
and  aware  that  an  idle*  brain  can  be¬ 
come  obsolete. 

Adult  education  is  a  modern  miracle. 
Although  the  movement  itself  is*  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old,  it  took 
two  wars  and  a  depression  to  rouse 
public  interest  and  establish  it*  as  an 
integral  part  of  everyday  American 
life. 

At  this  moment,  1,700,000®  men  and 
women  who  might  be  your  next-door 
neighbors  are  enrolled  in  adult  classes 
sponsored  by  the  public*  schools.  This 
startling  figure  represents  an  enroll¬ 
ment  equal  to  all  the  young  people 
in  our  colleges  and’  universities. 

Countless  others  share  in  the  adult 
education  program  through  com¬ 
munity  forums,  lecture*  series,  classes 


This  Month’s  Gregg 
Little  to  the  Right 


An  Original  Story  by 
CHESTER  ALLEN 


YOU  WOULD  LIKE  Mary  Ellen.  She 
is  really  Mrs.  Everett  Jones;  but,  be¬ 
cause  that  name  is  fairly  new  to  her, 
everyone  still  calls  her  Mary  Ellen. 
Everyone,  that  is,  except  her  young 
husband,  who  calls  her  “M.  E.  Dear,” 
which  sounds  like  Emmy  Dear  when 
he  says  it  quickly. 

You  would  like  Mary  Ellen  because 
she  is  pretty  and  full  of  fun  and  kind¬ 
ness.  She  likes  people.  When  she 
goes  shopping,  she  chats  with  the  girl 
in  the  bakery  shop  and  with  the  meat¬ 
man  and  the  person  who  waits  beside 
her  for  the  traffic  light  to  change.  She 
marvels  at  things  people  can  do,  too; 
and,  when  she  visits  the  shoe  repair¬ 
man  with  Everett’s  old  shoes,  she 
makes  him  feel  like  a  leather  designer 
by  the  way  she  applauds  his  work. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  side  street 
on  which  Mary  Ellen  lives  is  the 
cleanest  in  the  district;  the  street 
cleaner  in  charge  of  her  block — no, 
the  sanitation  engineer,  as  she  calls 
him — ^just  loves  Mary  Ellen. 

And  Mary  Ellen  has  adventures. 


Was  it  only  a  month  ago?  Mary  El¬ 
len  went  shopping,  as  she  always  does 
at  ten-thirty  each  morning.  That’s 
when  the  new  milk  and  fresh  bread 
have  been  delivered  and  when  the 
first  sweep-up  of  the  stores  has  been 
completed,  as  every  young  housewife 
knows. 


Mary  Ellen  stood  at  the  corner  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  traffic  light  to  change;  and, 
as  sh^  waited,  she  looked  around.  No 
one  to  talk  to.  But  there  was  action 
in  the  window  of  Harlow’s.  Harlow’s 
was  one  of  the  three  supermarkets  in 


outside  the  school  system,  university 
extension  work,  and  radio  educational* 
series. 

Americans  suddenly  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  school  doesn’t  let  out  after 
eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  years.’®  With 
twenty  thousand  different  subjects  to 
choose  from,  they’ve  found  out  that 
you  can  keep  on  learning  things  as 
long  as  you”  live. 

If  you  think  adult  education  consists 
only  of  dreary  textbooks  and  uninter¬ 
esting  subjects,  you’re”  wrong.  It  is 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  breadwin¬ 
ner,  homemaker,  or  parent.  You  can 
find  mental  stimulation”  not  found  in 
work  or  family  life,  a  way  to  feel 
wanted  if  you  are  old,  or  additional 
training  if  you”  need  to  improve  your 
earning  power. 

You’re  in  the  four-cylinder  class  if 
you  brush  off  new  ideas  and  grumble’® 
to  yourself,  ‘‘Aw,  I’m  too  old  to  learn.” 

Out  of  adult  education  may  come  a 
bigger  pay  check,  a  better  job,”  or  a 
livelier  and  more  tolerant  outlook  on 
the  world — Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 
(335) 


Writer  Story: 

Mary  Ellen’s  province,  the  one  she 
never  went  into  any  more  because  it 
was  not  clean — Harlow’s  didn’t  sweep 
up  until  eleven  o’clock — and,  besides, 
Harlow’s  was  the  store  where  once  a 
bargain  pineapple  she  had  bought  had 
turned  out  to  be  frosted.  That  was  a 
complete  waste  of  fifteen  cents,  and 
no  refund,  mind  you. 

Mary  Ellen  resolutely  turned  away 
and  glanced  at  the  traffic  light.  It  was 
still  red.  She  weakened  and  peaked 
once  more  at  Harlow’s  window;  then 
she  gave  in  and  sauntered  over,  very 
casually,  of  course. 

Such  a  window  display!  There  were 
cauliflowers  trimmed  to  look  like  giant 
white  roses,  and  a  forest  of  celery 
stalks  standing  out  of  a  bank  of  fresh, 
moist  lettuce.  A  double  row  of  red 
apples,  polished  like  rubies,  made  a 
sparkling  frame  around  it  all.  A  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  was  reaching  over  the 
display  with  both  hands,  trying  to 
center  a  sign  “Fresh”  in  the  window 
space.  He  was  hesitating. 

Mary  Ellen  stood  at  the  center  of 
the  window,  gestured  a  little  to  the 
right.  Her  hand  movement  caught  the 
man’s  eye.  He  smiled,  nodded,  and 
shifted  the  sign.  He  looked  up  again. 
Mary  Ellen  gestured  once  more  and 
then  nodded.  The  man  straightened, 
smiled,  and  saluted  her  gratefully,  and 
then  stood  appraising  the  display.  He 
leaned  over  again  to  straighten  a  stalk 
of  celery,  and  then  another  as  Mary 
Ellen  pointed  again. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  Harlow’s 
store  was  virtually  Mary  Ellen’s  pri¬ 
vate  property.  She  told  Everett  all 
about  it.  Every  day  she  inspected 
and  approved  the  display  and  then 
went  inside  to  push  a  cart  around 
and  load  it  with  milk  and  meat  and 
boxes  and  cartons  and,  of  course, 
vegetables. 

Then,  on  Friday  of  the  second  week, 
she  saw  the  window  man  approach 


her  as  she  leaned  over  the  cheese 
counter. 

“Miss,”  he  said — 

“Mrs.,”  she  corrected,  just  a  bit 
frostily. 

“Ma’am,”  he  said,  “this  is  my  last 
day  here,  for  I’ve  only  been  substitut¬ 
ing  for  the  store  manager  while  he 
had  his  vacation.  But  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  inter¬ 
est  in  our  window  display.” 

“How  nice  of  you!”  Mary  Ellen  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Ever  since  you  helped  me  that 
first  day,”  he  said,  “I’ve  liked  tois 
neighborhood.  I’ve  watched  for  your 
inspection  each  morning.  Really,  I 
found  myself  fixing  up  the  displays 
just  for  you.” 

“How  nice,”  Mary  Ellen  said  again. 
“I’m  very  sorry  you’re  leaving, 
though.  You’ve  made  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  here.  You’ve  cleaned  up  the 
whole  store,  made  it  so  attractive.” 

Then  Mary  Ellen  was  struck  by  an 
idea.  “What  is  your  name,  sir?” 

The  man  smiled,  and  the  little  twin¬ 
kle  lines  spread  from  his  eyes  clear 
back  to  the  tinge  of  gray  by  his  ears. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “I’m  Ralph.” 

Everett  didn’t  think  much  of  the 
idea,  but  Mary  Ellen  did.  She  found 
some  stationery  that  had  been  a  wed¬ 
ding  present,  the  blue  paper  with 
Mrs.  Everett  Jones  and  their  address 
at  the  top,  and  carefully  composed  her 
letter. 

“Dear  Mr.  Harlow,”  she  wrote.  .  .  . 

Howard  Harlow  had  twenty-six 
STORES  in  the  Harlow  chain,  big  ones 
and  little  ones;  and,  between  the  cost 
of  living  and  competition,  he  had  his 
problems.  A  stack  of  such  problems 
was  represented  by  the  pile  of  letters 
on  his  desk. 

He  turned  to  his  secretary.  “Miss 
Evans,  I  wish  I  were  an  apprentice 
sailor.  Nothing  to  worry  about.  No 
decisions  to  make.  Oh — ”  he  pushed 
his  hair  back  from  his  forehead  and 
shook  his  head. 

“Need  cheering  up?”  asked  Miss 
Evans.  “Then  read  this  letter.”  She 
passed  to  him  the  sheet  of  blue  paper 
with  Mary  Ellen’s  message. 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  he  said,  reaching  for 
the  paper,  “don’t  tell  me  that  some¬ 
one  likes  something!” 

He  read  the  letter  once.  He  blinked 
and  read  it  again.  He  said,  “Miss 
Evans,  find  out  who  this  Ralph  is.” 
Then  he  read  the  letter  a  third  and  a 
fourth  time.  He  folded  it,  put  it  in  the 
top  center  desk  drawer,  then  took  it 
out  and  read  it  again. 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Ralph  Freeman  was  forty-two. 
When  he  was  home,  going  over  the 
doctor  bills  and  other  accounts,  he 
looked  fifty,  even  though  he  normally 
looked  a  mature  thirty-five  when  he 
dressed  for  his  store. 

Ralph  Freeman  had  worked  for  the 
Harlow  chain  seven — ^no,  eight — 
years,  most  of  them  in  the  small  store 
on  the  east  side  of  town,  with  just  a 
splash  of  hope  now  and  then  when  he 
was  asked  to  fill  in  for  managers  of 
the  bigger  stores  when  vacation  time 
rolled  around  each  year. 

When  the  phone  rang  in  the  back 
of  his  store,  Ralph  hurried  to  answer 
it;  and,  when  he  had  answered  it,  he 
hurried  to  take  off  his  apron, 
straighten  his  tie,  put  on  his  coat. 
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Recommended  by 
Business 
Educators 
and 

Teachers'  Colleges 

Nontipping 

ALLEN 
TYPING 
DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 

St»«l  from  top  to  bottom  for  solid,  permanent 
joints  ...  a  top  wide  enough  for  a  typewriter 
AND  the  text  .  .  .  with  a  square,  nontipping 
base  .  .  .  just  the  demonstration  table  for 
teachers  who  KNOW  HOW— SHOW  HOW. 


Constructed  of  steel  and  finished  in  oliTO- 
green  baked  enamel,  the  table  rests  on  four 
casters,  one  with  toe-touch  lock.  It  measures 
18"  X  26"  at  base.  IS"  x  24"  at  top.  The  height 
can  be  set  instantly  to  perfect  adjustment — 
from  minimum.  27"  to  moximum.  SlVii". 


Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  today  to: 

H.M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford,  Wisconsin 


turn  the  store  over  to  Bill,  and  then 
dash  to  the  bus  stop  down  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  by  the  drugstore. 

When  he  reached  Howard  Harlow’s 
office,  he  paused  to  catch  his  breath. 
He  assumed  his  best  mature  thirty- 
five  manner,  quieted  the  excitement 
that  pulsed  at  his  temples. 

Ralph  opened  the  office  door,  passed 
up  the  receptionist,  and  spoke  to  Miss 
Evans.  “Mr.  Harlow  asked  me  to  run 
in,”  he  said  calmly.  “Is  Mr.  Harlow 
free  to  see  me  now?” 

Mary  Ellen  stood  at  the  corner 
waiting  for  the  traffic  light  to  change. 
She  looked  around.  No  one  to  talk  to. 
But  there  was  action  in  the  window 
of  Harlow’s.  Mary  Ellen  sniffed  and 
turned  away.  The  light  was  still  red. 
Mary  Ellen  weakened  and  peeked 
once  more  at  Harlow’s  window;  then 
she  gave  in  and  sauntered  over,  very 
casually,  of  course. 

Such  a  window  display!  A  giant  X 
of  big,  clean  oranges  divided  the  space 
into  four  parts,  one  part  filled  with 
huge  green  peppers,  all  with  stems 
up;  one  with  a  million  (it  seemed) 
little  brussels  sprouts;  one  with  a 
froth  of  broccoli;  and  one,  at  the  top, 
with  tight  little  heads  of  lettuce.  A 
man  was  reaching  over  the  display 
with  both  hands,  trying  to  center  a 
sign. 

Mary  Ellen  stood  at  the  center  of 
the  window  space  and  gestured.  The 
man  moved  the  sign  a  little  to  the 
right.  Then  Ralph  came  out  of  the 
store  and  the  two  of  them  read  the 
sign,  “Under  New  Management.”  It 
was  so  exactly  right. 

You’d  love  Mary  Ellen.  She  likes 
people. 


O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

TO  MAKE  A  SUCCESS  in  any  pro¬ 
fession,  one  must  strive  in  both  mind 
and  body;  chiefly  in  the  mind. 

The  importance’  of  keeping  your 
profession  or  aim  always  before  you 
cannot  be  too  much  stressed.  The  path 
is  long  and  straight  and*  narrow,  with 
no  side  paths. 

You  must  be  able  to  do  whatever 
anyone  else  can.  Realize  that,  if  you 
can’t,*  someone  else  will  and  nobody 
will  grieve  at  your  elimination  from 
the  contest.  It  is  like  any  other*  con¬ 
test — you  have  as  good  a  chance  to 
win  as  anyone  else. 

Make  your  choice  now.  You  may  as 
well  be  a  success  at*  twenty-five  as  at 
fifty.  The  early  training  does  the  work. 
(Ill) 


Faith  in  Humanity 

In  "The  Franklin  News,"  Spring,  1948 
PROBABLY  everyone  has  heard  of 
the  preacher  who  threatened  to  men¬ 
tion  publicly  the  name  of  the  person’ 
who  failed  to  return  an  umbrella  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  parsonage.  Before 
the  next  sermon,  more  than  fifty  um¬ 
brellas*  were  returned  by  members 
of  a  conscience-stricken  congregation. 

From  Cincinnati  comes  the  story  of 
the*  women’s  apparel  shop  that  started 
with  200  umbrellas  and  each  rainy  day 
would  lend  them  to  unidentified*  per¬ 
sons  who  simply  stepped  in  and  asked, 
leaving  merely  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  After  eight  months,  how 
many®  do  you  suppose  were  left?  A 
check  of  the  stock  showed  that  one 
was  a  storm  casualty,  two  were  stolen, 
and  actually*  197  remained.  Only  one 
percent  of  the  public  proved  dishonest. 
(137) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

“HOW  did  you  get  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  mustache?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  guess  it  just  grew 
on  me.” 

ARTIST,  to  impatient  landlord: 
In  a  few  years’  time  people  will  look 
at  this  miserable  studio  and  say, 
“Doakes,  the  famous  artist,  used  to 
work  there.” 

Landlord:  If  I  don’t  get  the  rent 
by  tonight,  they’ll  be  able  to  say  it 
tomorrow. 

•  •  • 

FRESHMAN  (at  riding  academy): 
I  wish  to  rent  a  horse. 

Groom:  How  long? 

Freshman:  The  longest  you’ve  got. 
There  will  be  five  of  us  going. 

•  •  • 

“WELL,  good  night.  Hope  I 
haven’t  kept  you  up  too  late,”  said 
the  departing  guest. 

“Oh,  no,  not  at  all,”  answered  the 
polite  host.  “We  would  have  been 
getting  up  soon  anyway.” 

•  •  • 

FRIEND:  Did  you  make  any  new 
records  on  your  flight  yesterday? 


Aviator:  Yes.  A  farmer  told  me  I 
was  the  first  man  to  climb  down  out 
of  the  tree  in  his  front  yard  without 
first  climbing  up. 


THE  NEW  CUSTOMER  walked 
into  the  store. 

“How  many  chickens  have  you 
today?” 

“About  six,  ma’am.” 

“Tough  or  tender?” 

“Some  are  tough  and  some  ten¬ 
der.” 

“Well,  I  keep  boarders.  Pick  out 
three  of  the  toughest,  please.” 

With  this  unusual  request  the  de¬ 
lighted  butcher  said,  “Please,  ma’am, 
here  are  the  tough  ones.” 

Whereupon  the  customer  coolly 
laid  her  hand  on  the  others  and  said, 
“Then  I’ll  take  these.” 


Opportunity 

BERTON  BRALEY 

With  doubt  and  dismay  you  are 
smitten. 

You  think  there’s  no  chance  for 
you  son? 

Why,  the  best  books  haven’t  been 
written, 

The  best'  race  hasn’t  been  run. 

The  best  score  hasn’t  been  made  yet, 
The  best  song  hasn’t  been  sung. 
The  best  tune  hasn’t  been  played  yet,* 
Cheer  up,  for  the  world  is  young! 
No  chance?  Why  the  world  is  just 
eager 

For  things  that  you  ought  to  create, 
Its  store  of  true*  wealth  is  still 
meager. 

Its  needs  are  incessant  and  great, 

It  yearns  for  more  power  and  beauty. 
More  laughter  and  love  and*  ro¬ 
mance. 

More  loyalty,  labor  and  duty. 

No  chance — why  there’s  nothing  but 
chance! 

For  the  best  verse  hasn’t  been  rhymed 
yet,"’ 

The  best  house  hasn’t  been  planned. 
The  highest  Peak  hasn’t  been  climbed 
yet. 

The  mightiest  rivers  aren’t  spanned. 
Don’t  worry"  and  fret,  fainthearted, 
The  chances  have  just  begun, 

Fo»'  the  best  jobs  haven’t  been  started. 
The  best  work  hasn’t  been  done. 
(140) 
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